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The Islanders Follow a Clue 
GAYE KNOWLES 


Noel Streatfeiid writes: “A very well-written book. with 
real children in it. A book I should buy for Arthur 
Ransome followers, for the story is in his tradition.” 
Illustrated by the Author. 8s. 6d. 


Loderstar: Rocket Ship to Mars 
FRANKLYN BRANLEY 


“Written by a science teacher, this makes an exciting 
blend of science and fiction.””—Time and Tide. 10s. 6d. 


Spread Eagle 
AUBREY FEIST 


Like the author’s High Barbary this is the novel of a 
Children’s Hour serial. Continues the adventures of 
Jeremy Shafto and that fat, smiling villain, Mr. 
Calamanco. 10s. 6d. 


Two of Us 
JANET BRANFORD 


‘The sort of book you can join into. It is all tremendously 
real and enjoyable.”—Pamela Whitlock in Children’s 
Hour. Illustrated by Charlotte Hough. 10s. 6d. 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 


Mister Jim RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 


The tale of a grizzly bear living in the Rockies. ‘A book every- 
body who loves animals will love. —Noel Streatfield. 
Collins Magazine Book of the Month. 8/6 


Avalanche Patrol MONTGOMERY ATWATER 
A story of ski-ing and wild life in Canada. With amap. 8/6 


The Missing Brother KEITH ROBERTSON 
A mystery story. Drawings by Rafaello Busoni. 8/6 


The Lost Iskand EILIS DILLON 


An Irish adventure story, full of the magic of the sea 
Drawings by Richard | ee 10/6 


ic in the Air DOROTHY ANN LOVELL 


What happened to a little clown when he ran away from the 
Fair. Drawings by Shirley Hughes. 9/6 


Wanderlust RICHARD ARMSTRONG 


The amazing travels of a little white monkey. 
Drawings by Frederick Crooke. 8/6 


Ostrobogulous Pigs AFFLECK GRAVES 


A rollicking tale about five flipperty filthy muddy grubby little 
pigs. Drawings by Bernard Watson. 8/6 


Lucy Cuckoo MARY COVENTRY 


Lucy was a bird of great character but she had rebellious ideas: 
how she became a proper cuckoo combines nature study and 
laughter. Drawings by Shirley pe mg 6/6 


The Poetic Parrot MARGARET MACKAY 


With rhyming taunts, Percy the parrot escaped from the Zoo 
and became front-page news. Drawings by Kurt Wiese. 6/6 


The Great Can PAULINE CLARKE 


The perfect tale for all lovers of nonsense. 
Drawings by Cecil Leslie. 6/6 
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Thomas Hardy 


Our Exploits at West Poley, 
his hitherto unpublished boys’ 
story, isnowissued at 9s 6d net, 
with illustrations by Lynton 
Lamb. 


René Guillot 
Companions of Fortune, the 
tale of a hazardous search for 
pirate gold, is the first of this 
distinguished French author’s 
books to be published in 
England. 

9s 6d net 


Sansa sary onMy,< 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard, her most enchanting 
book, is at last available 
again, illustrated by Richard 
Kennedy. 12s 6d net 


Donald Suddaby 


The Death of Metal, Donald 
Suddaby’s new and disturb- 
ingly convincing scientific 
fantasy, describes England 
under the menace of an 
Inhuman underground race. 

9s 6d net 


Illustration from ‘Young Harry Tremayne’ by Roland Pertwee 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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DENT NEW STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


The Borrowers Mary Norton 


A wonderland story now being serialized in the B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour every Monday. The outstanding children’s book of the year 
in the originality of theme, the telling, and the illustrations by eS 
STANLEY. 9s 


Barbie Kitty Barne 


Barbie is a young fiddle player, and this story, absorbing and amusing, 
is set in Vienna, England, and finally Paris. Illustrated by MARCIA 
LANE FOSTER. 9s. 6d 





The Boy at the Swinging 


Lantern Patricia Lynch 
The story of a boy’s search for a lost — packed with realistic 
incident and glowing with Irish Illustrated by KIDDELL- 
MONROE. 9s. 6d. 

Bill Brown, C.1.D. Alan Brock 


The author, well known for his writings on police work, blends fact 
with fiction in this ‘behind the scenes thriller’ about a young trainee 
in the Metropolitan Police. Illustrated by R. P. KENNEDY. 9s. 6d. 


The Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill 


Seumas MacManus 


Fascinating folk-tales _— ‘story-filled Donegal,’ telling of magic and 
heroic deeds, and full of wild humour and poetic imagination. _Illus- 
trated by JAY CHOLLICK. 9s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago 
Children’s Illustrated Classics 


All the old favourites, edited by M. C. Carey, and newly illustrated in 
colour and line by pb. ii WATKINS-PITCHFORD. A new volume in the 
renowned Children’s Illustrated Classics (18 volumes now published), 
the other new volume being Gulliver’s Travels with ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
illustrations. Each 8s. 6d. 





Send to F. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford St. London W.C.2, 
for new 36-page 2-colour 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Children’s Books 
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Books for All Ages 


THE FAIRY 
CARAVAN 


Written and Illustrated by 
BEATRIX POTTER 


This lovely book, originally pub- 
lished in the U.S.A. only, is at 
last published here. In it the 
author again shows her love and 
understanding of animals and the countryside which has 
endeared —y “Peter Rabbit” books to generations of children. 
This one is for older readers and tells the story of Tuppenny, 
a guinea-pig who ran away from home and joined a circus. 
There are six colour plates and 62 line illustrations y An the ee. 


6d. net 
TONY’S RAILWAY GIFT 
Written and Illustrated by STANLY JACKSON, R.B.A. 

Not, as you might think, a tale about model trains, but the 
story of a small boy’s adventures on the North Eastern Region 
of British Railways, on which he was allowed to travel for 24 
hours as a birthday treat. An exciting, colourful and unusual 
book. 32 pages of text and illustrations (16 in colour and 16 in 
black-and-white). 8s. 6d. net 


The Observer’s Book of 
SHIPS 
By FRANK E. DODMAN. Foreword by W. }. Bassett-Lowke. 
“Contains facts and figures about almost every type of ship you 
can think of from giant warships to cargo-carrying 
This mine of information is illustrated with 16 colour plates, 16 
black and white photos, and many diagrams.”—Boy’s Own Paper. 


DS. net 
NEW ADVENTURE STORIES 

Here are eight exciting and up-to-the-minute adventure stories 
for boys and girls: The Rocket Range Plot by fames M. 
Downie (a topical story set in Australia) and Fungle Girl by 
James Shaw (both in the Paragon Library); White Wings and 
Blue Water 4 George E. Rochester; Second Class Fudy (a 
Guide story) by F. O. H. Nash; The Ghost Mare (set in the 
prairies of Southern Alberta) by David Grew ; Smuggler’s Moon 








ese on holiday) by O. #. Tonks ; ” Shark Island and 
South with the ‘Kittiwake’ by Parry Pearson. (The last six titles 
are in the Crown Library). All 7s. net each 


Write for Boys and Girls, the free monthly news-sheet giving details of 
new and favourite books for young people as well as stories and articles. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Books OF SPECIAL DISTINCTION FOR Boys or GIRLS 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT BY A WELL-KNOWN ARTIST 





The Merry Minstrel 
An Anthology of Verse for Children 


Edited by HAYDN PERRY 
Illustrated throughout in colour by Gilbert Dunlop 
and Mary Kendal Lee. 8}” x 54” 12s. 6d. net. 
Children will find old and new treasures in this 
splendid volume and older readers have childhood 
memories revived. 


Clues to Connemara 


MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 
Illustrated by “Philip.” 8” x 54” Age 8-12. 
Mabel Esther Allan knows her Connemara, and 
this story of fun and treasure-hunting has the 
authentic Irish background. Her characters this 
time include an Ainerican boy who contributes his 
full share of the interest. 7s. 6d. net. 


PAT ARROWSMITH 
Illustrated by W. M. Spence. 8” x 54” Age 8-12. 
A rattling story of camping and exploring in Eng- 
land. It starts with rivalry between boys and girls 
and concludes with a sensational adventure and 
escape shared by both. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dangerous Cargo 


PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
A rattling good example of this famous author’s 
sea-stories, full of up-to-date sea-faring lore and 
excitement. The cargo concerned is dangerous 
indeed in more ways than one. 8s. 6d. net. 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


16-18 William IV Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 
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BUNKLE’S BRAINWAVE 


M. Pardoe 


In the new Bunkle book the de Salis family become 
linked with a large family of delightful Scottish cousins. 
A chance encounter with one of them leads to sur- 
prising developments, and once more Bunkle and _ his 
mother and father get involved in an amusing and 
exciting adventure in which he and three young 
cousins play a major part, 
Illustrated by Mary Smith. 8s. 6d. net. 


MARY PLAIN AND THE TWINS 


Gwynedd Rae 


Have you met Mary Plain? If so, you must know how 
devoted she is to the Twins, and how she often wonders 
‘if they are happy without her’. In this book they visit 
Mary at Cherry Tree Cottage, and the three of them 
get into many scrapes together. As usual Mary manages 
to do something very public and noble and exciting, 
and as usual makes many new friends. 


Illustrated by Irene Williamson. 5s. net. 


FOLK TALES FROM ROUMANIA 


Translated from the Roumanian of 
Ion Creanga by Mabel Nandris 


These folk tales are the masterpieces of a great Rouman- 
ian writer. They are founded on old themes which 
wandered down the centuries. Full of adventure and 
fantastic in form, they portray, in unexpected allegories 
and in a gay succession of paradoxical happenings, the 
eternal experience of humankind. 


Illustrated by Iza Constantinovici-Hein. 12s. 6d. net. 








Routledge and Kegan Paul 




















The only book of its kind 
THE BIBLE IN PICTURES 


Edited by the Rev. RALPH KIRBY 

A dignified and reverent pictorial interpreta- 
tion of the main Bible stories in the popular 
modern medium of narrative picture-sequen- 
ces, with simple text and captions. Over 
1,000 specially commissioned drawings, 
including nine superb full-colour plates. 
830 pages. (Ages 7 and over). 15s. 
“Should certainly find its way to every public 
and school library and, as a Sunday School 
prize, be cagery welcomed.”’ 

—E. GREEN, C.B.E., J.P., Hon, Sec. W.E.A. 


Makes learning an adventure 


MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
FOR CHILDREN 


The children’s own A-Z reference book and 
companion—ideal for all boys and girls who 


never tire of asking ‘‘why?”’, ‘“‘when?’, 
“where?” and “how?’. Over 700 pictures. 
640 pages, 9 in full-colour. (Ages 8 to 15). 

12s. 6d. net 


“an excellent, alphabetical reference book........ os 
—ERITANNIA AND EVE 


Picture Books for Prizes and Libraries 


CHILDREN’S JOLLY BOOK 


Packed with fun, thrills and interest. Nearly 
20 sparkling strip-picture stories, interest 
articles, puzzles, etc. Eight grand stories 
by such favourites as Enid Blyton and 
Capt. W. E. Johns, 128 pages, 64 in colour. 
Nearly 300 pictures. (Ages 7 to 15) 6s. 6d.net 


ODHAMS 
All written by popular authors and charm- 
ingly illustrated by leading artists. Each 
book: 40 pages—22 pages, including covers, 
in full colour. (Ages 5 to 7). 
Each 2s. 6d. net 
Six titles available: 
MY FIRST BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 
MY FIRST PICTURE DICTIONARY 
LET’S GO TO THE CIRCUS 
LETS’S GO TO THE ZOO 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN 
THE PINK PONY 


Inspection Copies on request. 


ODHAMS 


Odhams Press Ltd., Book Department. 
Schools and Libraries Section, 24, Henrietta 
St., London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 2468). 














SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 
LITTLE RED ENGINE BOOKS 
ADVENTURES IN READING 


PETERSHAM STORY 
BOOKS 


JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALIST 
SERIES 


Send for List of Titles 
Woodfield and Stanley 


Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 

















FOR OLDER CHILDREN 
A Selection 





PEDLAR’S GIRL RIDE OUT SINGING 
Alice Loomis Elizabeth Howard 


AIR HOSTESS ANN 
Pamela Hawken 


Three new novels, from the publisher of the ‘Carol’ and ‘Sue 
Barton’ books, for teenage girls. Each with a colour frontispiece. 


8s. 6d. 


eg ome 


BUILDER AND DREAMER 
Laurence Meynell 


A brilliant life of the great 19th century engineer Brunel, which 
catches the drive and boundless energy of a man who helped to 
bring this country to a peak of strength and acheivement. 


With plates, diagrams and line illustrations 


Lge. Crown 8vo. 192 pages 9s. 6d. 
NORTH FOR MOON AHEAD! 
ADVENTURE Leslie Greener 

Richard S. Lambert An adventure in space based 

The story of Samuel Hearne’s on sound science and con- 

search for the rich copper taining much astronomical 

deposits of Northern Canada. theory and fact. 
Illustrated ‘0s. 6d. Illustrated 9s. 6d. 


THE PERILOUS DESCENT 
Into a strange Lost World 
Bruce Carter 


A first class tale of adventure for older boys, “Vivid and 
exciting, likely to please modern children” GEOFFREY TREASE 


Ilustrated 8s. 6d 
BODLEY HEAD 
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2 additions to Collins series of 


BRIEF LIVES 











Abraham Lincoln HERBERT AGAR 


Herbert Agar has written a masterly biography of 
the greatest of American Presidents, victor of the 
Civil War and the orator of Gettysburg. 


Rupert of the Rhine sernarp FERGussoN 


A biography, by the author of Beyond the Chindwin, 
of the great Royalist cavalryman whose courage and 
personality made him the most romantic soldier of 














the Civil War. (Nov.) 
Already published 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I Milton Waldman 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE J. A. Williamson 
QUEEN VICTORIA Roger Fulford 
MONTROSE C. V. Wedgwood 
Coming in Spring, 1953 
CHATHAM J. H. Plumb 
CECIL RHODES André Maurois 


‘* Beautifully produced and warmly recommended for the 
libraries of all secondary schools.”—TEACHBRS WORLD 


each volume illustrated with maps and frontispiece 


@S$ PuBLISHED BY COLLINS AT 7s, 6d. EACH 
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HARRAP JUVENILE 


SELECTIONS 
Modern Action and 
Adventure 
G. F. LAMB 


For all older boys. A collection of true and exciting stories 
about remarkable exploits in peace and war. Kon-Tiki, the 
Amethyst action, the voyage of the “Nova Espero” and other 
famous deeds are described. With 7 half-tone plates. 9/6 net 


Peril in Lakeland 
WINIFRED FINLAY 


The characters of Winifred Finlay’s previous junior novel, The 
Witch of Redesdale, are re-introduced in this new story of 
thrilling adventure in Lakeland. With line ames 

6 net 


Six Against Mr. ‘X’ 
ARTHUR GRAHAM 


An adventurous yarn for young people with a particular appeal 
to all who enjoy the countryside and animals. Line “Tro 
6 net 


Sword of State 
AGNES FURLONG 


An exciting story concerning a hunt to find the Coventry Sword 
of State. There is much information concerning the history 
and topography of the Coventry area. With 4 line a 

net 


Little Miss Pink’s Splendid Summer 


Little Miss Pink’s Wedding 
RODNEY BENNETT 


The two latest additions to this very popular series. Each with 
32 delightful illustrations in full colour by Astrid Walford. 
Each S/- net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 

















PAMELA 
BROWN 


Television 
Twins 
Twin schoolgirls unexpectedly break into the world of tele- 
vision — with plenty of adventures set against the authentic 
background of the studio and outside broadcasts. More 
than one hundred and ten thousand of Pamela Brown’s 


books have now been sold. [Illustrations by Marcia Lane 
Foster. 8s 6d 


John and Jennifer 
Go Travelling 


Devised and photographed by GEE DENES. Story by Elsie 
M. Harris. The seventh Jennifer book takes the famous 
children on travels by bus and train, by boat and aeroplane. 
Over a quarter of a million Jennifer books have been sold. 
Illustrated with brilliant photographs, in full colour and in 
black and white. 6s 


JAMES KENYON 
Trattor’s Gold 


Kenneth Bond, England Test cricketer and champion boxer, 
goes treasure-hunting by air to French Equatorial Africa, in 
search of gold hidden by a traitor in the French Army — 
cricket, and detection mingle excitingly in this unusual 
story. Britannic Series 6s 6d 


* and Rodney Bennett’s ‘LET’S DO A PLAY!’—now 


available again at seven-and-six 


NELSON 




















Three Splendid New Stories 
COPPER KHAN 


DOROTHY LYONS 


t: Another exciting tale of horses and riding by the popular author 
of Golden Sovereign, etc. 
Crown 8vo Illustrated 7/6 net 


| 

MASTER OF THE MOON 

| PATRICK MOORE 

} A thrilling adventure story of an unexpected trip to the moon. 


f Crown 8vo Coloured Frontis, 7/6 net 
THE SCHOOL ON NORTH BARRULE 
KF M. E, ALLAN 


re A dramatic new school story by the author of Cilia of Chiltern’s 
| Edge, Everyday Island, etc. 








Crown 8vo Coloured Frontis. ..7/6 net 
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The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tew. 5049 





















































A Policy in Young Peoples Publishing 


Since 1946 Phoenix House has steadily pursued a publishing policy in 
books for young people—in the 12-16 age groups. Its books have a 
special appeal to school and public librarian and teacher. 

Avoiding the vulgarity, and sometimes the puerility, of the many 
‘box office lines’’ or ‘‘children’s rewards,’’ Phoenix has produced many 
books (and two notable series) which, while encouraging the senses of 
wonder and imagination, introduce the 'young reader to the pleasures 
and responsibilities that face him in real life. 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER SERIES introduces the young person, in 
exciting narrative to the countries of the new world and makes the 
coloured areas on the map come to life. A new volume (the thirteenth) 
in the series, The Young Traveller in the South Seas will be published 
in November. 


THE EXCURSIONS SERIES attempts to teach young people balance 
and discrimination in the arts and influences that will confront them 
in adult years. The newest volume in this series (the seventh) is 
Geoffrey Trease’s Enjoying Books. 


THE PAGEANT SERIES begins publication in October with two 
volumes : Young Master Carver by A. Stephen Tring and The Barons’ 
Hostage by Geoffrey Trease. These books, again in story form, will 
attempt to do for the storied pageant of British history, what The 
Young Travellers do for geography. 

Individual books of merit recently published include Egon Larsen's 
Men who Changed the World (science biography) (12s. 6d., a Collins 
Magazine Choice), Television Works Like This by J. & R. Bendick and 
John Swift (8s. 6d.), Kathleen Kenyon’s Beginning in Archaeology 
(15s.), J. B. Pick’s Phoenix Dictionary of Games, in which 458 games 
are described (15s.). 

Phoenix House publishing policy has met with success. Many of the 
books are on the recommended lists of county authorities; others are 
listed by the Library Association and the S.L.A, Individual books have 
received quite astonishing praise from reviewers and critics. 

Single volumes will gladly be sent on application and all these books 
can be obtained through bookshops or library suppliers. A complete 
catalogue of Phoenix House young people’s books can be had on 
application. 


Young Traveller Series: Excursions Series: 
The Y.T. in Australia enjont = | ad _ 
The Y.T. in Canada njoyin 
The Y.T. in China oon to the Cinema 
The Y.T. in France Going to a Concert 
Going into the Country 
The Y.T. in Holland ; 
Enjoying Paintings 
The Y.T. in India and Pakistan Going to the Theatre 
The Y.T. in treland 
The Y.T. in New Zealand Pageant Books: 
The Y.T. in South Africa Young Master Carver 
The Y.T. in the South Seas The Barons’ Hostage 


The Y.T. in Switzerland 


Swords of Iron 
The Y.T. in the U.S.A. 


The Rose in Splendour 





‘Phoenix! 


PHOENIX HOUSE LTD - 38 William IV Street - London W.C,2 




















Fedora was a donkey who longed for adventure. Every 
day she carried children up and down the beach, between 
the donkey line and the ice-cream kiosk. Never any 
farther. What lay beyond ? 


John loved Fedora, and he understood how she felt, for 
he was the only person who knew that she could talk. 
So one day they left the ice-cream kiosk behind them . . . 


Now Fedora had her adventure at last, for when they 
were lost in a dark wood thieving tinkers captured 
them and threatened to sell her into slavery. But 
the brave friends escaped at midnight, and next day— 
for one glorious, wonderful evening—they found them- 
selves in satin and spangles, the stars of the circus. 


Of course they had to go back. But they were both 
very happy ever after. Fedora the Donkey is delightfully 
illustrated in four colours by Iris Gillespie. 
8s. 6d. net 
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BOOKS FOR ALL AGES 


14 & up 


FLAMES 
IN THE SKY 


Pierre Clostermann 


Ten thrilling accounts of 
crucial air actions in the last 
war, with some notes on the 
aircraft concerned. By the 
author of The Big Show. 
October. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


10-15 


BEGINNER’S 
LUCK 


Oriel Malet 


A junior novel for all who 
love the theatre and dancing, 
about three children who run 
away from home to join a 
pantomime troupe. 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 





5-10 


PHELIM AND 
THE CREATURES 


Meta Mayne Reid 


Tales about Phelim, a re- 
sourceful old Irish country- 
man to whom the animals 
turn for help—the broadcast 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


success. 


2-6 
New Peepshow Books 


THE BIRTH 
OF JESUS 


drawn by R. T. Cowern 


LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD 


drawn by 
Patricia Turner 





In six scenes 7s.6d. each 





























Illustration by J. Martinez from Jungle Child (Methuen) 

















THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


OcTOBER, 1952 





Illustration by B. Cooney from The Greymouse Family (Lane) 


G. A. Henty: 50 Years After 


By GEOFFREY TREASE. 


OW many boys read Henty now? Precious 
few, I should imagine, judging from the 
issue-dates stamped in such public library 
copies as I have examined. Here and there 
interest still flickers—fanned, I suspect, by 
a faithful but dwindling band of grammar-school 
and preparatory-school masters. But the book- 
sellers of my acquaintance report few inquiries, except 
from collectors, and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
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Grand Old Man’s death seems likely to pass with scant 
celebration. The expiration of the copyright period 


will hardly cause the most vulturine of publishers to 
swoop. 


Yet the memory, if not immortal, deserves honour 
and I think there will still be a few old fogeys left to 
pay that honour, even when the fiftieth anniversary has 
become a centenary. ‘“ Do you know what made me 
specialize in History ?” a young Harvard man asked 
me the other day. “ It was reading Henty as a boy!” 
The remark would have pleased Henty, and it would 
have pleased his old friend and biographer, G. Man- 
ville Fenn, who declared in George Alfred Henty: 
The Story of an Active Life (Blackie, 1907) that “he 
taught more lasting history to boys than all the school- 
masters of his generation.” Modern and future school- 
boys may not need him, but his influence will survive 
as long as my own generation—and perhaps, indirectly, 
a good deal longer. For who of us, who write the 
historical adventure-stories today, can deny our debt to 
him P 

What sort of man was he ? The last photograph, an 
amateur snapshot, shows a burly, genial-looking old 
man, with pince-nez perched on a massive nose, and a 
vast grey beard, square cut, fluffed out over his chest 
as he leans back and studies the proofs of his latest 
book. He is sitting on the deck of his yacht, the Egret, 
in which he loved to cruise the Channel and the North 
Sea, and in which (as he might have wished) he died 
a short while afterwards, anchored in Weymouth Har- 
bour on 16th November, 1902, a few weeks short of his 
seventieth birthday. 


Nobody, looking at that portrait, would guess that 
Henty’s childhood had been one of continual illnesses, 
and that he had entered Cambridge as a walking 
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scant | skeleton, weighing (despite his great height) only nine 
riod | and a half stone. He never lay down under his disabili- 
rs to} ties or under the prophecy, made with gloomy 
confidence by the doctors, that he would never reach 
nour | Manhood. He went to Westminster School and chose 
ft to | towing in preference to cricket. Then he took boxing 
- has § lessons, later adding wrestling and fencing. He learnt 
. me | to ride and shoot, and to walk fifty miles a day. In 
sked | his prime he was seventeen stone, almost double his 
yy |” | weight as an undergraduate, but he was never really 
suld | fat. Just (shali we say?) a suitable impressive figure 
[an- | to fill an armchair at any of his several clubs, or to 
ty ; | preside at a dinner of the Savages. 


“he And what a life this portly clubman had had—what 
ool- | a gift he would have been to the publicity department 
ool- | of a modern publisher! True, it could hardly have 
vive | been claimed that he had been an eye-witness of all the 
tly, | events described in his stories, since some of them, such 
the | as The Cat of Bubastes and The Young Carthaginians, 
t to | range distinctly far back in time, and others (With 
Roberts to Pretoria, With Buller in Natal, and With 
an | Kitchener in the Sudan) were topical stories of his 
ld | later years, when his work for the Standard took him 
da | no further from home than Fleet Street. But for 
vest [| twenty-one years (1855-1876) he led as adventurous a 
test | life as any of his own young heroes. 

ret, 





It began with the Crimean War. He went straight 


’ . out from Cambridge with a commission in the Purvey- 
” ors Department, doing unromantic but valuable work 
his in the hospitals until he was invalided home. He did 


some journalism from the Crimea, as a side-line. His 
later campaigns were seen as an official war correspon- 
rat ff} dent. 

es, In that role he was with Garibaldi in Italy (where 
he was once nearly shot as a spy) and with the Italian 
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fleet at the Battle of Lissa, against the Austrians— 
the first battle ever fought between ironclads. He was 
with the German armies in 1870 and at the barricades 
during the Paris Commune. He saw another civil war 
in Spain (the Carlists) and the Turco-Servian war and 
a Russian campaign in Central Asia. He went on two 
dangerous marches through tropical Africa, first into 
Abyssinia, then Ashanti. On this second expedition 
he was much embarrassed when the conditions made it 
impossible for a white man to walk and all the male 
porters had been snapped up by other correspondents. 
Plenty of women were available, however, and they 
were used to the work, so, for the sake of his newspaper, 
he suppressed his chivalrous instincts. So the weighty 
Henty travelled up-country in a hammock carried by 
four “Standard-bearers”, as his rival correspondents 
termed them. Two had babies straddling their hips, 
but “the other two were smart good-looking girls of 
about sixteen years old,” so Henty arrived safely in 
Kumasi. 


Even when he could not possibly have first-hand ex- 
perience of the history he described, he had a wealth 
of geographical impressions with which to depict auth- 
entic backgrounds. The Prince of Wales’s Royal Tour 
took him to India in 1875, he saw Egypt at the opening 
of the Suez Canal, and he travelled as far west as 
California. His love of sailing, which dated from 
schooldays, lent reality to his naval stories. Early ex- 
periences as a mining engineer (his father owned 
mining interests) helped him to write of adventures 
underground, such as his very first juvenile book, 
Facing Death. Whereas Ballantyne (after first exploit- 
ing his early experiences in the Hudson’s Bay territory) 
thereafter travelled deliberately in quest of copy, 
Henty’s method was the precise opposite : he had the 
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experiences first and then drew on them for his stories, 
often many years afterwards. Most of his fiction was 
written in the last quarter of a century of his life, after 
his last assignment in the field. 


How was it written ? 


Henty declared that he never read a word of his own 
books until he saw them in proof. They were all dic- 
tated to his secretary, Mr. Griffiths, whom he had first 
met as a fellow-member of the London Rowing Club. 
They would sit together—or Henty might lie on the 
sofa—in his study at Lavender Hill, the walls hung 
with North Indian armour, a silver shield from 
Abyssinia, a kukri, and a menacing variety of other 
lethal objects. Henty did his-historical research con- 
scientiously enough; then, out of his reading or his 
first-hand memories, the tale poured forth amid the 
smoke from his briar pipe. 


“What do I call a good day’s work?” he once echoed 
a questioner. “Well, say my man comes at half-past nine 
in the morning and stays for four hours, till half-past 
one; we can get through a good deal of work in that 
space of time. Then perhaps he comes round in the 
evening for a couple of hours; so in the course of a day I 
finish a chapter, that is, about six thousand five hundred 
words. I call that a good day’s work.” So should I—- 
indeed three days’ work. But the figure is interesting. 
It helps to make credible the output of our more proli- 
fic contemporary writers for children. Henty reckoned 
to produce two, three, or at most four books in a year, 
but they were much longer than modern adventure- 
stories, ranging from 135,000 words to 150,000. And 
all that time he kept up his work at the Standard office, 
was a sociable club-member, and raced his various 
yachts. He was scrupulous, too, in answering a fan- 
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mail whose size most of us today would envy. He also 


Fenn’s biography, which belongs, with its author and 
its subject, to a more reticent age. All we are told of 
the first Mrs. Henty is that she was once insulted 
by a Dublin ruffian whom Henty promptly threw over 
his head by a Cumberland wrestling trick. 


Nobody ever told Henty that he wrote too much. He 
could not, to satisfy his avid public. But interest in 
his books might be livelier today if he had spent time 
on cutting and polishing, if he had worked harder to 
create characters instead of types, and if he had relied 
less casually on easy plot-formulae. The repetitive 
form of his titles—With Wolfe in Canada, With Clive 
In India, With Lee in Virginia, and many more—indic- 
ates his approach. Most of the other titles—By Sheer 
Pluck, The Bravest of the Brave, For Name and Fame 
—could have been re-shuffled and attached to different 
stories without being inappropriate. 


Henty’s books had three aims: to entertain, to teach 
(History, Geography, and Current Affairs), and to 
preach (patriotism and ‘manliness’). “Manliness 
became in the long run rather wearisome,” pointed out 
F. J. Harvey Darton in his history, Children’s Books in 
England. And Paul Hazard, in his Books, Children 
and Men, poked gentle fun at the Henty school: 
“Above all, never be afraid,” he paraphrased their 
gospel. “See how the English pull through by means 
of courage and calm, in shipwrecks and fires, in expedi- 
tions against pirates and cannibals, in the land of the 
yellow or black man. Lost in the desert, prisoners, and 
already bound to the stake, see, they do not tremble.” 
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found time to marry twice and to have sons and daugh- | 
ters, the latter however predeceasing him. But these | 
family matters are only sketchily indicated in Manville § 
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uso } ‘If the bearded ghost could materialize now, out of 

gh- the pipe-smoke in the study at Lavender Hill, how 

\es€ | would he answer us? Might he not say, quietly and 

ille } deliberately, as he was wont to do when intervening in 

and an argument at his club: “But you know, they usually 

| of did pull through—in my day, anyhow. I was there, 

ited ¥ many atime. I know what I’m talking about.” And 

ver might not some one else chime in to support him, to 
point out what Henty, a modest man, would never have 

He claimed for his own books? That, as a result of read- 

‘om ing them, many later Englishmen were helped to “pull 

iio through,” in trials and perils never foreseen in his 

ane lifetime P 

lied Perhaps that is what Mr. Edgar Osborne was think- 

tive ing of when he wrote in this magazine, some years ago : 

live “IT wonder sometimes whether British people generally, 

dic- or historians in particular, fully realise the debt we owe 

eer to these boys’ writers of the nineteenth century who 

ime did so much to stimulate the spirit of adventure 

‘ent amongst young people.” ‘This fiftieth anniversary of 
Henty’s death seems not a bad moment to acknowledge 
that debt. 
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” Illustration by H. Garland from My Naughty Little Sister 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Binyon, H. An Everyday alphabet. Illus. 27 pp. 

53 X 84. Oblong paper boards. . O.U.P. 6/- 

Unlike most makers of alphabets, Miss Binyon has chosen 

to illustrate actions rather than things. The essential of every 

ABC is that it should portray unmistakably simple everyday 

things. Miss Binyon’s lithographs are of familiar scenes (but 

will children identify “going” ?). The pictures are childlike in 

technique, and are delightfully like the paintings pinned proudly 

to the walls of most primary schools. They are indeed a tri- 

umph of unsophistication. Children will find in them no 
intrusion from the adult world. 


Jackson, S. Tony’s railway gift. Illus. by the 
author. 30 pp. 84 X 9. Paper boards. Warne 8/6 
Judged as a picture book, this is really excellent. Seldom 
have locomotives been painted so brilliantly as in these spirited 
and dramatic lithographs. The scenes too are well done; not 
so the figures, but these are of lesser interest. | Unfor- 
tunately the story lacks distinction. Tony’s birthday treat is 
a day with British Railways, including a ride on the footplate. 
The telling is lame in the extreme, and the writer is not con- 
sistently accurate. Most sensible children, however, will dis- 
regard the text and concentrate on the vivid and exciting 
pictures. 


Ross, D. The Little red engine goes to town. Illus. 
by L. Wood. 30 pp. 74 xX 9%. Oblong 
paper boards. ; Faber 8/6 
One of the minor wonders of the world of book produc- 
tion is the way in which Leslie Wood has taken over the Red 
Engine books from Lewitt-Him, adopting the highly individual 
style of that talented Polish team without apparent difficulty 
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or sacrifice of integrity. The pictures in this admirable book 
are as lively and imaginative as ever, with a bold use of mass 
and colour and a free treatment of the story. 

The story inevitably takes second place in a picture-book, 
but Miss Ross, perhaps the most successful of present-day 
writers for the very youngest, has found a satisfactory variant 
on the theme of the railway engine. Royal Red goes to the 
South Bank to represent all “ordinary everyday engines” in the 
Festival of Britain and delights all childish hearts from the 
young Prince’s downwards. Miss Ross tells the simple story 
with economy and a nice use of repetition. Altogether, a most 
welcome picture-book and a safe choice at Christmas for 
nephews under eight. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


AINsworTH, R. Rufty Tufty the golliwog. Illus. by 

D. Craigie. 77 pp. 74 X 5. : Heinemann 6/- 

Miss Ainsworth, whose work with the B.B.C. has been 

deservedly popular, has written a pleasant set of little stories 

about a lazy and untidy golliwog. They deliberately avoid action, 

preferring to deal with the everyday doings of their tough 

and positive hero. Miss Craigie’s illustrations lack character, 

but the book has a gay appearance and at the price is excellent 
value. 


Anperson, A. (1) The Cornish Riviera Express. 

(2) The Royal Scot. (3) The Flying Scotsman. 

Illus., each 63 pp. 6 X 34. Oblong paper covers. 
Brockhampton Press each 2/— 
The Times of Sept. 10th, 1952, commenting on the 
National Book League’s “Railroadiana” exhibition, suggested 
that there is no room nowadays for the travelling charts which 
used to have a vogue 100 years ago in passing the time of a 
railway journey. Their correspondent cannot have seen these 
three booklets which are a most attractive modern version of 
the old idea. With photographs, diagrams, maps, gradient 
charts, and very readable text the whole journey of the famous 
trains is described. There are engineering details of the trains 
and track notes on the main historical and topographical features 
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of the country passed by, and a host of just the sort of facts 
in which children delight. The sketches made through the 
train windows are most attractive. It would be unwise to 
attempt to put an upper age limit to these booklets, and the 
lower limit is the age at which the word “train’”’ first seriously 
enters the vocabulary. 


AymeE, M. The Wonderful farm. Illus. by C. Hough. 
156 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ : Lane 9/6 ' 


These stories, translated from the French by Norman 
Denny, tell of the adventures of Delphine and Marinette, and 
the talking animals of their farm and neighbouring countryside. 
The incidents are a happy blend of the fantastic and common- 
place while the animals talk in a convincing and matter of fact 
tone. Expectations of writing of quality were not at first 
realised and the early stories tended to be somewhat prosaic and 
devoid of depth of thought and feeling. The book gains mom- 
entum however, as it proceeds, and a naivety and charm 
peculiar to itself are gradually revealed. The rippling surface 
becomes a mirror of unexpected and deepening reflections while 
the last few stories reach heights of true imaginative power and 
insight. “The Pig and the Peacock” and “The Little Black 
Cock” are sensitive and delicate pieces of writing while “The 
Swans” is an idyllic and poetic sketch which stands out as an 
etching in clear and vivid relief. 


Carzy, M. C. Ed. Fairy tales of long ago. Illus. by 
D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. 243 pp. 8 X 54. Dent 8/6 


This addition to the series of Dent’s Children’s Illustrated 
Classics is a collection of twenty-three fairy tales. A list of 
the French, Scottish, English and Scandinavian sources is given 
and the majority of the tales are familiar ones which have 
proved favourites with children. 

It is interesting to see that some of these tales differ in 
their details, sometimes even in their characters, from those in 
other well-known editions. The Red Etin and the Black Bulli 
of Norroway, for instance, vary considerably from the versions 
given in Joseph Jacobs’ English Fairy Tales, and the Sleeping 
Beauty has an ending which is quite new to me. It would be 
interesting to know what ending Perrault originally gave this 
story and whether it has varied in succeeding editions of his 
fairy tales. I am sorry that Miss Carey has not included 
Mollie W huppie in this collection; it is a story that has always 
particularly delighted children, and it has been omitted from 
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the new one-volume edition of Jacobs and I have not been able 
to find it in any other collection of fairy tales that is in print 
at the moment. 

The illustrations are good, ranging from a truly horrific 
head of Bluebeard and a most hairy and frightening giant to 
a delightful Puss in Boots and a sympathetic study of the Great, 
Huge Bear inspecting his porridge bowl. The colour plates 
are all most attractive. 


CiaRKE, P. The Great Can. Illus. by C. Leslie. 
87 pp. 84 X 54. ‘ s Faber 6/6 

This story just falls short of being a very good fantasy 
indeed, and in so doing falls into the abyss. It is conceived 
in grand, literally cosmic, terms; it has scope and imagination. 
It lacks however that overwhelming conviction which marks the 
finest fantasies. 

Like most fantastic novels from The Three Royal Mon- 
keys to After Bath, with which it has some affinities, The Great 
Can is the story of a quest. The Great Can, who is, more or 
less, God, has lent his Golden Recipe Book to the Great Cant, 
who represents perhaps Mankind. He, of course, loses it, and 
in company with two children, a poet, a cook, a carpenter and 
Mr. Grey the elephant, goes into the universe in search of it. 
The story of this quest is told with some humour and poetic 
feeling, but the symbolism seems to me to be purely for adult 
consumption and children may well feel that it is all much ado 
about very little. They would, I feel, have felt more strongly 
if the author had done so too, and had the courage to treat her 
nonsense seriously. I may have missed the point entirely and 
measured a harmless frolic by the yardstick of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. It does seem, however, that The Great Can is very 
nearly a book in the grand tradition and worthy of it. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Miss Clarke will try again, and next 
time will not hold her imagination in check. 


Coventry, M. Lucy Cuckoo. Illus. by S. Hughes. 

85 pp. 8 X 54. : Faber 6/6 
Lucy Cuckoo flies from Africa to England for the summer 

months and is determined to have a nest of her own in which 

to lay her first egg. Scorn and ridicule from other cuckoos and 
other birds fail to dissuade her and not until she has experiment- 

ed and failed does she realise that she cannot go against nature. | 

The story is slight and the writing undistinguished but the 
habits of the cuckoo and some of her neighbouring birds are 
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dealt with faithfully. The child should learn something from 
this presentation of facts although the whole tends to give an 
impression of levity and the feel of more packing than goods. 


Epwarps, D. My naughty little sister. Illus. 


by H. Garland. 86 pp. 74 X 5. . Methuen 6/- 
Hourinane, U. Happy-go-lucky stories. Illus. 
by M. Naylor. 78 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Methuen 6/- | 


Among other good works, the B.B.C. have provided a new 
opening for writers of stories for very young children in “Listen 
with Mother”, and the decision to publish collections of som: 
of these stories is a good one. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the B.B.C., like the Royal Academy, “encourages 
orderly, methodical habits in its children,” and all the storics 
have well-defined limitations. They have been written, more- 
over, to be presented by first-class professional readers, and to 
have such support from music or effects as they may need. It 
is therefore doubtful whether children themselves will be able 
to read the books or parents will be capable of reading the 
stories aloud without some adaptations. Many of the conver- 
sational asides which trip so attractively from the lips of a 
B.B.C. lady are embarrassingly coy in cold print. 

These disadvantages apart, and bearing in mind the ages 
of the children for whom the stories are designed, these are ex- 
ceedingly skilful stories and, in their different ways, most 
effective. Miss Edwards writes, I fancy, from first-hand 
experience of the difficulties attendant upon looking after a 
younger sister, and many children will be sympathetically 
amused. Miss Hourihane’s stories are more conventional 
episodes, mostly about talking animals, which are written with 
her usual freshness and charm. ‘The books are attractively 
produced, and Miss Henrietta Garland has realised, in a 
deceptively simple style, the insidious charms of that horrible 
“naughty little sister.” She is a new artist to me and a most 
promising one. Both books are excellent value. 


Garnett, Eve. A Book of the seasons. Illus. 80 pp. 


10 X 73. 





‘ , ‘ ‘ O.U.P. 10/6 } 
What a lovely book this is! It would not be true to say 
that Miss Garnett has gone a long way since One End Street 
days. She has been consistently true to herself in all her work, 
and her drawing in the new book recalls strongly the pathos 
and wonder of Is It Well With the Child ?, in which so long 
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ago she made her challenge as a defender of children. In this 
anthology, however, she has more space and scope than ever 
before, and her publishers have served her nobly. It is indeed 
a book to own and treasure. 

Miss Garnett has collected some of the poems and lines 
from poems which, for her, particularly evoke the moods of the 
four seasons, and has put them together and decorated them 
with pencil drawings of children and flowers and country scenes. 
Most of the poems are from the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, and the choice is purely personal. Most readers will 
regret the absence of their favourite lines, but that is the fate 
of all anthologies. The advantage of the method of selection 
is that the book gives a picture of the artist’s personality; it has 
a definite colour and character. 

While it is impossible to consider separately the pictures 
and the words in this book, one is tempted to dwell most on the 
lovely studies of children and of the Sussex landscape which 
adorn each page. Miss Garnett has no illusions; her children are 
no idealized angels but real flesh and blood, grubby, unkempt, 
but touched a little with the mystery and wonder of their world. 
Hers is a disarmingly simple technique, but each child stands 
out as a rounded personality, and her studies of Down and 
Weald and Sea breathe the very air of the South country. No 
library or school can afford to be without this book, and I hope 
that many children will have it for their own. 


Harris, E. M. John and Jennifer go travelling. Illus. 
with photographs by G. Denes. 39 pp. 9 X 8. 
Paper boards. ; ; : , Nelson 6/- 
There have been six other books about these real children, 
and the latest has the usual features, undistinguished writing, a 
thin thread of plot, and brilliant photography of everyday 
things. Children like the “tuppence coloured” garishness more 
than their parents are likely to do. There is a cosy ordinari- 
ness about the book which will please children but will, per- 
haps, add little to their experience. 


Kissen, F. Plays for the loudspeaker. Illus. 62 pp. 
7 xh ; ; . ‘ ‘ Harrap 5/- 
Children like to know what goes on behind the scenes, 
and although this book will not tell them how all the noises 
off are made, it will make broadcast plays and stories more 
interesting for them. The four short plays given here are 
based on folk-tales from Europe and the East. Adapted espec- 
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ially for radio performance, they have a useful introduction 
explaining in simple language directions such as ‘fade in,’ and 
‘off mike’, with clear little diagrams showing how such sounds 
as a door shutting, or the striking of a light are made. The 
author suggests that children of eight to twelve might well 
perform these plays from a make- believe radio station at school ; 
this is an excellent idea, and will encourage those who like to 
be ‘in the show’, but cannot have an acting part. Print and 
general production are good. The plays themselves are well 
within the scope of the eight-year-olds and over in a primary 
school. 


Leonarp, N. M. The Greymouse family. Illus. by 
B. Cooney. 160 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; Lane 8/6 


These charming little stories will be enjoyed by quite small 
children, although they may well be beyond their own powers 
of reading, and adults will find them agreeable to read aloud. 
Without any pretensions at all to originality of theme or treat- 
ment, they are told with real charm and some humour. Miss 
Cooney’s scraper-board drawings add considerably to the 
attractions of a well-printed book. 


Love.i, D. A. Magic in the air. Illus. by S. Hughes. 
166 pp. 8 X 54. , ‘ Faber 9/6 


Miss Lovell begins well and an air of magic does emanate 
from the first few pages giving expectations and promises of 
originality of thought and poetic feeling. Tessa lives alone 
with Aunt Kit in the old ancestral home whose upkeep they 
cannot afford and while Aunt Kit is giving music lessons Tessa 
receives a visit from Mr. Potts the plumber. Mr. Potts is a 
lovable and genial character and while he mends a pipe he finds 
a sixpence under the floorboards. He proclaims this to be a 
magic one, tells Tessa to keep it threaded round her neck and 
promises fortune and a “shine in the valley” tomorrow. Thus 
the story begins and the horizon seems lit with fae and fancy 
and “the stuff of dreams.” ‘The light, however, fades and the 
story becomes somewhat flat and pedestrian. ‘Tessa and friend 
Tim succeed in hiding a runaway boy clown from a_ nearby 
circus. Eventually his long lost father appears and suddenly 
marries Aunt Kit putting everything and the family fortune to 
rights. Mr. Potts, who at first radiated a robust and imagina- 
ive personality, loses that quality and while he and the other 
characters are still clearly outlined and delineated they have 
none of the vision which was to have been theirs. The story 
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is good enough in itself and has a lively air about it but the 
author has created an anti-climax by misleading first impres- 
sions and the ending indicates an author’s loss of interest and 
lack of sustained effort. 





Illustration by S$. Hughes from Magic in the Air (Faber) 


Mackay, M. The Poetic parrot. Illus. by K. Wiese. 
96 pp. 8 X 54. ; A ' ‘ Faber 6/6 
This parrot’s chief characteristic is the ability to scream 
trite couplets in an exasperatingly waggish way. The story of 
his escape from the zoo and his subsequent recapture is almost 
without benefit of plot, and has little to commend it. The ex- 
cuse for importing such uninspired material from the United 
States lies in the illustrations. Mr. Kurt Wiese’s animals are 
drawn with bold confidence and in the simplest way possible 
are very funny and full of life, 
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MEYnNELL, L. Smoky Joe. Illus. by C. Hough. 122 pp. 





74 X 54 Lane 7/6 


This is the story of Smoky Joe the black kitten, born in a 
rabbit burrow in Tinager field hedge, one of five children of 
Fu the Ferocious, who from the very first told them that It 
Pays to be Cautious with The Humans. However, Smoky Joe 
ventured one day to the farmyard, where to his astonishment 
he met, and came to like, a Human: little girl Ann. Dis- 
regarding his mother’s second warning (A Good Cat is Better 
off Outside a House than In It) he took up residence with little 
girl Ann; and adventures with Gru the Growler (chairman 
of the Cat Council), dog Kipper, pony Sinbad and others 
rapidly followed. Finally, Smoky Joe, having disgraced himself 
over Ann’s father’s pet birds, emerged as hero of a fire, and 
secured himself a good home for ever. 

Mr. Meynell not only tells a delightful and amusing story 
but has a deep understanding of feline nature. Smoky Joe, 
in spite of his grasp of human conversation (to which he replies 
in cat language with perfect dignity) somehow contrives to 
remain a real cat with a cat’s inherent wisdom. Gay and love- 
able, always a little aloof (as a cat should be) he is a true child 
of a half-wild mother—and what a sterling character his 
mother was! Charlotte Hough’s drawings are first-class, 
especially the more unconventional ones of Fu the Ferocious 
with her five bright-eyed babies in the rabbit burrow. She is the 
perfect collaborator with Laurence Meynell in a book that 
should win all human hearts: By My Fur and Whiskers it 
Should! as Smoky Joe himself might say. 


NeuratH, M. The Wonder world of animals. Illus. 





36 pp. 8% X 7}. . ; Parrish 7/6 
NeuraATH, M. Let’s look at ss die Illus. 36 pp. 
83 X 74. Parrish 7/6 


These are ; books i in the Parrish Colour Books for Children 
series and, like the others in the series, are excellent value. 
For economy of words with pleasant style, for interest and 
clarity of illustrations and for accuracy of the facts presented it 
is difficult to see how they could be bettered. The pictures are 
brightly coloured outline drawings. The Wonder World of 
Animals makes no pretence of being a complete survey of types 
and habits of many creatures but concentrates on several of 
the most interesting. Children will be fascinated to learn about 
an animal which “builds her babies a warm nest of grass...... 
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round like a tennis ball and just about as big,” and then to see 
the six babies inside it! The pictorial representation of 
animals’ expectation of life compared with man’s is also well 
done. 

Let’s Look at the Sky is a simple introduction to cosmology 
which could, with advantage, be read by all grown-ups as well 
as by children. The pictures are simple without losing in 
veracity and the text is a model of how to teach scientific facts 
in an attractive way. 

These are two highly recommended books for children of 
eight years old and upwards—with no upper age limit! 


Potter, B. The Fairy caravan. Illus. by the author. 


225 pp. 84 X 5%. ' P : 2 Warne 10/6 


The Fairy caravan was published in America in 1929, 
only a few copies being printed in England to safeguard the 
copyright ; and it is fairly clear that it was Beatrix Potter’s wish 
that the book should not have general distribution. Now, nine 
years after her death, this wish has been overruled, and readers 
in England can decide for themselves on the quality of this 
famous, almost fabulous, book. 

It was not Beatrix Potter’s last book (Little Pig Robinson 
and some oddments came later), but it is strikingly different in 
length, mood and style from the incomparable sequence between 
Peter Rabbit and Johnny Townmouse. It is very long and 
diffuse, and its illustrations are inconsiderable. In form, it 
consists of a long story on which is strung a number of more-or- 
less unconnected little tales, the unconsidered trifles and left- 
overs of the Potter imagination. It lacks inevitably, therefore, 
the exquisite sense of form and economy which characterise 
the best of Beatrix Potter’s stories. 

Nevertheless, this is a book which is well worth having. 

e minor works of great creative artists are immensely 
interesting for the light they shine on their creators, and the 
least of Beatrix Potter’s books are streets ahead of those of 
most contemporary writers. The book is too long, too shape- 


. less, sometimes sadly sentimental, but it is covered with the 


fingerprints of a master. Tuppenny, the guinea pig who ran 
away to join William and Alexander’s Travelling Circus 
because Messrs. Ratton and Scratch’s hair tonic was only too 
potent, is in the true tradition. So, too, is Paddy Pig, who 
plays the parts of the Learned Pig and, with the aid of an 
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ingenious disguise, the Pigmy Elephant in the circus, and who 
speaks in the accents of Aunt Pettitoes herself. ‘The conversa- 
tions of the animals are always charming, with that polysyllabic 
elegance of phrase which is a hall-mark of Beatrix Potter. The 
comedy is excellent, particularly in the scenes where the pig is 
nursed back to health by Mary Ellen, “a fat tabby cat with 
sore eyes, and white paws, and an unnecessarily purry manner,” 
chapters which have the authentic feeling for character and 
unerring observation. Some of the more serious passages, too, 
in which Mrs. Heelis’s tones are heard are forceful and poetic; 
but there is also, alas, a certain amount of whimsy which I 
find as hard to bear as Paddy did the ministrations of that 
appalling cat. 


The saddest thing about this book is the quality of the 
pictures. Beatrix Potter taught herself to draw by hard work, 
she evolved a style which perfectly expressed what she wanted; 
but it was a style which depended on intimate and loving ob- 
servation and minute painstaking care in execution. There was 
no technique, in the conventional sense, to fall back on in 
emergency. As a result, when she was old and her sight was 
failing she could scarcely draw at all. The illustrations in 
The Fairy Caravan are full of tantalising memories of the past ; 
they have scarcely any quality of their own. How lovingly, 
twenty years earlier, she would have given form and substance 
to Tuppenny and to Xarifa, the plump dormouse! With what 
rotund lines would she have brought to life Paddy Pig! 


This, then, is no unsuspected Squirrel Nutkin or Pigling 
Bland, but a minor work which reminds one sometimes of a 
masterpiece. Any one, old or young, who loves Beatrix Potter 
will be delighted to have the book, which, while it gives great 
pleasure, tempers that pleasure with sadness, for nothing brings 
home the inexorable tread of time more than the realisation that 
“beauty passes” and so does genius. 


Storr, C. Clever Polly. Illus. ” D. Craigie. 32 pp. 
6} X 5. j j . ; Faber 4/6 


This very small book contains four short stories, three about 
unpleasant children who get their deserts, and one about a little 
girl who is shrewd rather than nice. The ethics are unfailingly 
sound, but the stories have little charm and -the four-colour 
illustrations are unlovely. 
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Uttitey, A. Christmas at the Rose and Crown. 
Illus. by K. \ ate 72 pp. 7 X 5$. 
Paper Boards. ‘ ; ‘ Heinemann 4/6 


Urttey, A. Mrs Mouse spring-cleans. Illus. by 
K. Wigglesworth. 71 pp. 7 X 54 Paper Boards. 
Heinemann 4/6 
How good that Mrs. Uttley should share with us again 
her rich store of memories of country ways and places, as well 
as her kindly humour and love of little things. These two 
books, the third pair of Little Brown Mouse books, are cer- 
tainly the best of this series, full of keen observation and 
colourful characterisation and with excellent plots. Miss 
Wigglesworth is at last feeling at home with these little wood- 
land characters, and her illustrations are now sympathetic as 
well as competently drawn. These books will give great 
pleasure. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


AuttaN, M. E. Clues to Connemara. Illus. by Philip. 

208 pp. 8 X 54. . , Blackie 7/6 

A carefully worked out treasure hunt, complete with 

rhyming clues, is the main part of the book. Three girls and a 

boy, thwarted by two others, follow the trail all over Conne- 

mara (an authentic Connemara) and eventually to Aran. There 

are good sketches of places and people obviously drawn from 

life, for the rest it is a steadily and fairly told story that will 
satisfy the unambitious reader. 


Aten, A. The Story of the book. Illus. by A. & J. 
Allen. 224 pp. 8 X 54. ; Faber 12/6 
Mrs. Allen continues her series of social histories with this 
admirable and lively account of the history of printing and 
book production. Her knowledge is wide and the general 
background scene scintillates with a galaxy of detailed and 
surprising facets of information, that arouses and holds the 
attention of the reader. The story deals to a large extent with 
the history of the Bible and it is fitting that such a book should 
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be given its rightful place in the scene—a scene that moves 
from clay tablet and papyrus roll to modern printing press. Nor 
are other aspects neglected. All kinds of books are given their 
due and merited attention, while chapters on children’s books 
and the growth of libraries make a fitting complement and finish 
to the work. The author’s style is unfurbished and without orna- 
ment but its simplicity and clarity will be appreciated by the 
older child and the interested adult reader. The whole pro- 
duction is a pleasing one and the illustrations make a fitting and 
adequate accompaniment to the text. 


Atwater, M. M. Avalanche patrol. Map. 159 pp. 


8} X 5}. x ; 


; , , Faber 9/6 
One of the most difficult tasks a children’s author maj 
undertake is the attempt to convey simply his enthusiasm for a 
special terrain, particularly if that terrain forms part of the 
tundra or the snow belt. Perhaps it is easier biographically, 
if Ommanney and Apsley-Gerrard are anything to go by. In 
fiction Ballantyne and Jack London suggest themselves as two 
of few who have succeeded, but to their number must be added 
the name of Montgomery Atwater. In this book at least he 
reveals a gift for conveying the precarious yet fascinating en- 
vironment of a Rocky Mountain ski resort which is also a 
hideout for pay-roll bandits. .Brad Davis, training as a wild- 
life forest patrol officer, is pitchforked into a job as snow-ranger 
for the area to replace an experienced officer who has myster- 
iously disappeared. In a crisply told story Brad succeeds in 
holding down his unexpected job as avalanche patrol and play- 
ing a major part in the tracking and capture of the crooks. In 
the passages concerning weather lore Mr. Atwater refers several 
times to the ‘talking’ snow. In his story it does indeed talk. 


Baker, M. J. Four farthings and a thimble. Illus. by 
P. Fortnum. 128 pp. 8 X 5} . : Lane 9/6 





The greatest fault in this book is the improbability of 
many events in the story. Difficulties fade away far too easily 
from the moment when Benbow, the youngest member of the 
Tailor family, discovers a highly desirable (and empty) cottage 
in the country, to the day when (money being much needed 
by Father and Mother) a hoard of golden coins is found tucked 
into the back of the old copper. In spite of this, we are left 
with a very comfortable and satisfying feeling when the book 
is finished. Miss Baker, so well known for her books of short 
stories, has brought to life a pleasant little family, given them 
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noves amusing situations to tackle, unusual ambitions to work for, 
Nor likeable and realistic characters, and a background of Sussex 
their downland so well described that one immediately feels at home 
books there. Farthings Farm (the deposit on which is four farthings) 
finish becomes the home of David, who wants to be a medical mis- 
orna- sionary when he grows up, Caroline, who wants to paint, and 
y the Benbow, whose heart is set on country life and keeping animals. 

pro- }} It is because of this longing for pets that the adventures begin; 
y and three dogs and Thimble the cat are the result of a family mud- 


dle which directs the Tailors’ ideas towards a home in the 
country; here they settle in, explore the downs, have friends to 
91 stay, enter the dogs for a local show, make friends with an 

bn artist and end by spending the happiest Christmas of their lives. 


-_ A pleasant feature of the book is Miss Baker’s sense of humour, 
for a though she “plays for laughs” occasionally in her choice of 
f£ the ? pant 
7: * Peggy Fortnum’s drawings, though spidery in outline, have 
- caught the spirit of the story; her animals and children have 
° dded character and vitality. The result is a good story for the nine 
. h to twelve-year olds which might have been a really excellent one 
if only the situations had been made more realistic. 
also a f BaLitantyngE, R. M. Coral Island. Illus. by J. 
wild- Matthew. 8 X 53. : , : Blackie 8/6 
-anger This edition compares very favourably with the others 
yster- available at the moment. Both paper and print are good, the 
eds in binding is strong and the endpapers carry a simple attractive 
-play- design. The eight coloured plates are as good as those in the 
s. In Dent’s Children’s Illustrated Classics edition and the drawings 
everal in the text are better; they have caught all the vitality and 
alk. t humour of the three boys and the atmosphere and charm of the 
story. 

9/6 BarnE, K. Barbie. Illus. by M. L. Foster. 255 pp. 
ity of 74 X 5. ° : , ; : . Dent 9/6 
easily Kitty Barne’s stories about musically gifted children are 
of the always lively and worth reading. This time we have Barbara— 
ottage “Barbie”—a twelve-year-old violinist of great promise. Her 
needed mother is delicate and has to go to Switzerland, her father is 
tucked abroad, conducting with a ballet company, so Barbie comes to 
re left stay with her cousins, Laurel (her own age) and Simon, who is 
> book a year younger. It is cousin Laurel, who doesn’t understand 
f short music and wants to write books, who tells the story. (This, 


1 them we are told, is her first book, and remarkably well-written it 
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is, for a girl in her early ’teens!) She and Simon remain in 
one’s memory as much as Barbie, who is wrapped away in the 
world of her own dreams and frustrations for much of the time. 
Simon helps Barbie to realize her ambition of being trained by 
a famous teacher, and though his downright conduct of affairs 
might not have succeeded in real life, you cannot help liking 
and believing in him. 

This is, in short, a story where character and atmosphere 
stand out strongly, and the events—the music pupils’ concert, 
the children’s discovery of Miss Fothergill and her romantic 
past, the adventures at the London hotel—are vivid because the 
people who take part in them are alive and human. This is a 
book for intelligent readers of eleven and over, and those with 
an interest in music will certainly enjoy it; those with no 
musical background will not find it dull. Marcia Lane Foster’s 
drawings and jacket-design are good, and help one to realize 
the characters even more. fully. 


Bran_ey, F. M. Lodestar: rocket ship to Mars. 
213 pp. 8 X 54. : ; ; Heinemann 10/6 


A voyage to Mars is now a much more feasible proposition 
than in the time of Jules Verne. Indeed it is probable that space 
travel is fast becoming a commonplace topic for the juvenile 
reader since Dan Dare burst upon the interplanetary scene. 
Consequently, treatment of such a subject can now depend less 
on a riotous if intelligent imagination and more upon projection 
of present developments in nuclear physics and jet propulsion, 
the pace of which has been startling enough to leave most of 
us behind. The latter aspect of scientific fiction is most em- 
phasised in Mr. Branley’s story of an expedition to Mars in a 
rocket manned by an elderly scientist, a middle-aged engineer 
and a boy of eighteen. 

Scientific technique and paraphernalia are here described 
in just sufficient detail to make the tale convincing without 
making it exceptional. Though the author is always reasonable 
in his conjectures and although most of his lines of thought 
have been expounded of recent years at a high level (notably 
in Huxley’s discussion of the ravages of uncontrolled radio- 
activity) the text is at times a little bare, and the 204 pages of 
the book seem inadequate for a really live treatment of the 
theme. The Martians and their installations are skilfully 
composed but there is no mention of the social aspect of life on 
Mars, a fact which detracts from its reality. 
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Some slightness apart, this is a good yarn and most boys, 
scientifically minded or not, will enjoy it though it may date 
with unexpected rapidity. 


CarTER, B. The Perilous descent. Illus. by T. Weare. 
179 pp. 73 X 5. ‘ : ; ; Lane 8/6 


This is a first book of unusual strength and promise, giv- 
ing a powerful feeling of veracity to very strange happenings. 
The author writes with restraint and an air of authority which is 
very refreshing and rises in part out of the strength of his imag- 
ination. The thrills are in no way diminished by the avoidance 
of the usual slick eloquence employed to convey the sensational. 


The story opens with the last official flights of two friends 
in solo bombers during the war in Europe. They were forced 
down off the Dutch coast and paddled their way to a sand 
bank on which they rested and reviewed their situation. As 
they lay there, the sand slid away from beneath them and down 
they fell—down to well-nigh incredible adventures in that 
“strange lost world” of the title, a world which in some res- 
pects equalled our own level of scientific discovery. 


The characterisation is good as far as it goes, and the 
relationship between the two young airmen who tell the story 
is lightly and pleasantly presented. It is likely to be most 
enjoyed by the over-twelves. 

Eleanor Graham 


Cuauncy, N. World’s End was home. Illus. by S. 
Hughes. 202 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; O.U.P. 7/6 


This story of family life in Tasmania makes a robust ap- 
peal because of the freshness of the material, the delightfully un- 
familiar scene and the completely different shape of everyday 
life there. Exhuberance bursts through the author’s pen and 
makes up for the inexperience which has not yet learned how to 
let good characters take charge of events. The weakness of the 
story lies in the tiresomely novelettish plot which is clamped on 
it and by which the stranger in their midst, mild Dallie, is pur- 
sued melodramatically and not at all convincingly by a wealthy, 
designing Aunt and lawyers, successfully foiled by poor, prac- 
tical Gran. It should nevertheless generally go down well with. 
boys and girls in the ten to thirteen stage of reading. 


Eleanor Graham. 
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CHEESMAN, E. Insects indomitable. Illus. by A. 
Smith. 205 pp. 73 X 5. . , F Bell 12/6 


Few of us, especially as children, have realised the astonish- 
ing variety of insect life which surrounds us whenever we set 
foot out of doors (or even when indoors), though we know in 
a vague way that some insects are highly organised and far 
developed in their activities. Miss Cheesman’s book tries to 
convey in brief the whole field of insect behaviour, and though 
it cannot do more than provide an outline survey of an immense 
territory the author’s personal reminiscences and anecdotes 
prevent it from being merely a potted treatise. Within the 
space permitted we have a thorough and competent description 
of the insect world which should encourage further study and 
observation. Added to the authority of Miss Cheesman as a 
former Curator of insects in the London Zoo are the splendid 
line illustrations of Arthur Smith of the Natural History 
Museum which make even more vivid the careful descriptions 
of the text. 


One could recommend this book with enthusiasm were it 
not for the appalling laxity of punctuation which mars several 
pages, not only impairing the sense but providing a dangerous 
model for younger and impressionable readers. 


CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Grey Chieftain. Illus. by 
C. G. Ambler. 240 pp. 8 X 53. Hutchinson 10/6 





This story is a sensitive study in canine psychology. Though 
Grey Chieftain is the central character of the book he is not 


‘humanised’, and the author has a real insight into the working 
of a dog’s mind. 


Chieftain’s first happy home in the Hartz Mountains, and 
his master, the old woodcutter, are delightfully pictured. The 
later sections of the book would be even more interesting if a 
few more details were given of the processes of Chieftain’s 
training, both as police dog and film star. Mountain and forest, 
with their wild populations, make a haunting background for 
most of the story. Chieftain’s delight in the scents and sounds 
of the wilderness are mirrored in the reactions of his human 
companions. ‘ 


This is that rare thing, an animal story which contains 
beauty and pathos without any trace of sentimentality. The il- 
lustrations are excellent, full of beauty and vitality. 
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Illustration by J. Colesworthy from The Captain’s House (P. Davies) 
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Creanaa, I. 
I. C. Hein. Translated by M. Nandris. 170 pp. 
83 X< 54. , ‘ ‘ ; : Routledge 12/6 








Folk tales from Roumania. Illus. by 


These tales alike in theme and sentiment to folk tales the 
world over, yet have a distinctive quality of their own, a char- 
acter that betrays a native idiom and style. The translator has 
well preserved this individuality and the language, which 
reminded her of Elizabethan prose, has still in translation, 
that simplicity and directness which engages and persuades the 
reader. Ion Creanga had an irregular and haphazard schooling 
in and round his native Carpathian village. Later he received 
a theological training but although ordained a deacon, did not 
continue with his ecclesiastical career. His native village and 
the countryside of his childhood were for ever calling him and 
his love for them led him to write down these stories. His 
theological training and his inner convictions have, however, 
left their mark and his stories are endowed with a greater pro- 
fession of faith and a less hazy and vague view of the author 
of all good than most folk tales display. God is here acknow- 
ledged and named instead of merely His attributes. The book’s 
only fault seems to be a lack of colour. The stories painted are 
as black and white as the illustrations and it would seem that 
the translator, while retaining the crispness of style, has lost 
something of the depth and richness of the original panorama. 
The book will delight the child whose love is still that of the 
fairy story and folk romance and will appeal to all adults who 
are mature enough to seek the things of lasting value, the 
simple truths that too often lie obscured and hidden. 


Davis, C. Jungle child. Illus. by J. Martinez. 
216 pp. 74 X5. : ‘ Methuen 10/6 


A curious book. The story is of a motherless girl brought 
up by Indian servants on the “back verandah,” allowed to run 
wild, as undisciplined as William, involved in adventures with 
a young Indian boy, unable until the last page to achieve any 
real contact with her unapproachable, uncomprehending Papa. 
It has a flavour of Frances Hodgson Burnett and Mrs. Ewing, 
partly because the world it shows, the English forest officer in 
India shouting for his servants all over the bungalow, no longer 
exists, and partly because of the stilted relationship between 
parent and child. 

The peopled background, built up it seems from loving 
memory is always well done, and the rather piecemeal events 
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are vivid; but the jungle child herself is more an idea than 
a person in whom to believe, (it is difficult to imagine her age; 
so strong in action, so babyish in talk), and the stiff stupid 
father is too overdrawn to be true. 

A curious book with adventures for the younger reader 
and theme with asides for grown-ups. But as an authentic 
piece of history it could be as fascinating for the curious child 
as an old album. Here is India as, for many families, it once 
was; a life, a world, all past. 


“y Dopman, F. E. The Observer’s book of ships. Illus. 
192 pp. 5% X 34. : Warne 5/- 


The author’s professed intention to make this “a true 
pocket book for ‘field’ use in and around ports, seaside ‘resorts, 
on. holiday cruises—in fact, wherever there is transport by 
water” could hardly be better executed within the physical 
limits set by this series. Over 100 types of craft are described 
with the aid of over 200 illustrations. ‘The text is briskly 
literate without embellishment and a minute printer’s error 
on Page 80 serves only to emphasise the immaculacy of the pro- 
duction which, despite the consistent use of 8-point (and some- 
times smaller) type, is never tiring to the eye. Though many 
economies of space are effected by tabulation and compound 
illustration the accuracy of the cross-references enables draw- 
ings, plates and text to be interrelated without difficulty or 
inconvenience. Twenty pages dealing with the historical de- 
velopment of ship design are a model of condensed information 
and the volume is rounded off by a straightforward index of 
types and names. 


Fitter, R. §. R. The Pocket guide to British birds. 
Illus. by R. A. Richardson. 240 pp. 72 X 5. 


Collins 21/- 

The first stage in all natural history is the identification of 
specimens. You cannot get far with the study of any natural 
objects till you can distinguish them and give them names. This 
should properly mean not only giving them names, but know- 
ing how they are classified; understanding, that is, their struc- 
tural and evolutionary relationships. Sometimes these relation- 
ships are obvious; sometimes they are obscure and difficult. 
Hence naturalists have occasionally been tempted to devise 
short cuts to identification for the benefit of the amateur who 
is puzzled by the orthodox system of classification. Wild 
flowers for example can be arranged not by families but by 
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, which is the field character that often strikes the eye 
rst. 

The problem of applying the ‘short-cut’ system to birds is 
much more complicated, for birds are not distinguished by single 
colours as flowers tend to be. Their most striking characteris- 
tics are manifold; patterns, spots and bars instead of plain col- 
ours, shape of beak and wing, method of flight, voice, habitat 
and general behaviour—all these provide the easiest clues to 
identification. It has however been attempted in this new 
work published by Collins. 

Let me say at once that The Pocket Guide to British Birds 
is a very able work indeed. R. S. R. Fitter is a thoroughly 
competent ornithologist, and the notes of field characters which 
he gives for every species are admirably done—concise, accurate 
and informative. The plates by R. A. Richardson are equally 
admirable, though the praise given to them by Peter Scott 
in his foreword seems a little exaggerated. The task was in- 
deed formidable, and though most are excellent, one or two 
are at fault; the green woodpecker was never seen in flight 
wearing the colours he is given in plate 21. Every plate 
carries the silhouette of a sparrow as a useful guide to the size 
of the birds represented. The arrangement of the book is of 
necessity complicated. In the descriptive section every bird 
is arranged by size under three main headings of Land, Water- 
side and Water. The plates follow for visual identification, 
grouped first by colour and then by size. Finally the Key lists 
the birds in groups according to special features of colour, 
structure, behaviour, etc., so that you see together, for example, 
all those with forked tails, or those that hover. 

The potential value of a guide of this type is very con- 
siderable, for an enormous amount of accurate information is 
packed within its covers. About its practical value I am doubt- 
ful. The amateur who is sufficiently keen to learn his way 
about the Pocket Guide will very soon want something more 
systematic and scientific. Comparatively few birds have such 
convenient distinguishing marks as forked tails or the habit 
of hovering, and in the end the generic method will prove more 
satisfactory, and not much more difficult. 


Forp, R. L. E. The Observer's book of the larger 
British moths. Illus. 224 pp. 53 X 34. Warne 5/- 


By a fortunate chance 113 species of our moths can be con- 
veniently separated from the 2,0004odd found in the country, 
by being appreciably larger than the others. As they are also 
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easier to distinguish from each other than the smaller varieties, 
this book, which describes the life cycle of each of these 113 
species, forms an excellent introduction to the study of British 
moths, and any schoolboy old enough to be out after dark when 
the moths are mostly about will be able to identify his catch 
of ‘big fellows’ from the descriptions given. Each moth is illus- 
trated in colour, the plates having been reproduced from South’s 
standard two-volume work on the subject. 86 half-tone dia- 
grams of caterpillars and eggs have been added. ‘The field 
notes list the usual haunts of the moths and caterpillars and help- 
ful advice is given on how best to secure specimens of each 
species. 


Grew, D. The Ghost mare. 241 pp. 7% X 5. 


Warne 7/- 
A slight story, in a long tradition, of the Canadian ‘bad- 
lands.’ A wild white mare has been giving trouble in the 
district, has seemed to bring bad luck. A boy—of school- 
leaving age—captures it, and. has a peck of troubles. His 
friend is hurt, the neighbours turn against his family, the girl 
he likes goes away to college. All turns for many chapters 
towards the wrong before coming right. Bill is supported 
through his trials by a palaeontologist who is working nearby. 
So with the galloping horses, rivalry on the range, incipient 
romance, there are also technical details about digging up dino- 
saurs. Too thin in characterisation to be satisfactory for the 
not completely childish reader for whom it is meant, it slips 
along in an undistinguished way towards an obvious end. 


GuitLot, R. Companions of fortune. Illus. by P. 
Collot. 254 pp. 74 X 5. ' O.U.P 9/6 


This is a book of most remarkable quality. It stands above 
the competence of its contemporaries as an undoubted work of 
art, written with a delicate and loving sensitivity that plays 
alike round the actors and their environment. It is, indeed, 
the work of a poet. 

The story is that of the search by the survivors of the crew 
of the Belle Aude, wrecked years before, for a treasure of 
uncertain nature to be found in Africa. So far, conventional 
enough! But the Belle Aude’s crew is like that of no other 
ship, and the voyage seems to take place in a world quite re- 
mote, and so much their own that the necessary contacts with 


_workaday humanity are in the nature of intrusions into the 


much more real world of birds and animals and gentle savages. 





_— 
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Over the whole adventure broods the spirit of their drowned 
captain, Falahaut, guiding them still, and returned in a sense 
in his grandson, the boy Jean-Marie. The atmosphere of this 
strange tale is curiously dream-like and deeply imaginative, as 
though, almost, the whole thing were felt in the boy’s mind of 
Jean-Marie, than actually experienced. It is beautifully writ- 
ten, and here it must be presumed that Mr. Geoffrey Trease, 
its translator, has done his work with rare skill. Finally, the 
illustrations are splendidly in keeping with the whole produc- 
tion. It is a work which a thoughtful child will love and # 
treasure greatly. 


HamiLton, E. Rainbow and Speedy. Illus. by L. 
Edwards. 160 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ; Lane 10,6 


The words in the title are the names of horses and the 
illustrations are by Lionel Edwards, but this is not only 
another horsy story. It is a lyric of the Irish countryside. A 
grey-eyed young woman runs the home farm and a young man 
comes to stay to recover from an illness and learn estate man- 
agement. They hunt, shoot and fish, have picnics, work the 
farm, school the horses, hack the horses, show the horses, 
eventually take one to Dublin. The seasons change, the country 
reflects the months, it is always beautiful and at peace. The 
book ends when the man and girl are married. Very quietly } 
and sincerely told, it will come like a welcome daydream to 
simple country-lovers whose ears automatically prick at the Ki 
sound of hooves. : 


Hitt, L. Masquerade at the Wells. Illus. by 
E. Guthrie. 190 pp. 8 X 5}... . Evans 9/6 


Jane Foster wanted to be a ballerina; but her huntin’ 
shootin’ and fishin’ parents want her to be a vet, and insisted 
on her having country interests. Cousin Mariella, on the other 
hand, was the daughter of a ballerina and had inherited a 
considerable amount of her mother’s talent; but she wanted to 
live in the country, ride, and care for animals. This book 
tells how Mariella learnt to ride (taught by Nigel, the ‘young 
squire’ of Bychester); and how Jane finally impersonated 
Mariella, got into Sadler’s Wells ballet school, and finally 
danced as ‘Princess Aurora’ at Covent Garden. Teenagers § 
and younger girls will enjoy the descriptions of training in 
various dancing schools and will certainly get the proper ideas 
about hard work, inevitable for success. The book is spoilt 
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by crude snobbery and a tiresome amount of advertising which 
one can hardly believe the author intended as such; on p.131, 
for instance, the name ‘Harrods’ (“that shop where you buy 
your lovely clothes”) appears three times. These faults are a 
bad example to young readers and mar a vivacious if rather 
exaggerated story. Eve Guthrie’s delicate drawings, mostly 
of ballet subjects, are delightful. 


Hype, G. E. British insects. Illus. 96 pp. 8 X 54. 
Black 6/6 

Mr. Hyde has written a valuable introduction to entom- 
ology. This book deals with all the more usual British insects, 
omitting butterflies and moths. Though the subject matter is 
necessarily very condensed the book is very readable. 

After an interesting introductory chapter entitled “What 
is an insect?” the author gives brief descriptions of the various 
families of insects, grouped according to the environment in 
which they may be found. Further chapters deal with useful 
insects, and also with harmful ones and methods of control. 
The final chapter gives instructions for the collector, and also 
for the young naturalist who wishes to keep and study live 
insects. 

The illustrations, both photographs and colour plates, are 
excellent. The print and paper are good, and the whole book 
attractive in appearance and presentation. 


Knowtes, G. The Islanders follow a clue. Illus. 
by the author. 199 pp. 74 X 5. Heinemann 8/6 

This book continues the adventures of the Carfrae family 
whose holidays are spent in an island home, and here we have 
the mystery of an unknown visitor to the island and the interest 
of subsequent secret investigations by the younger members of 
the family. An island seems to spell romance and offer possibili- 
ties of intrigue denied to an unbounded mainland and Miss 
Knowles has taken advantage of such a background theme, which 
is calculated to arouse interest. 

The little colour and attraction of the book is derived 
from this setting. The author’s love of the countryside and its 
accompaniments is happily suited to the scene, but unfortunately 
that love is only seldom apparent and only then does the writ- 
ing impart any depth of feeling and atmosphere. Little details 
of sailing and farming do give at times a true and reminiscent 

picture of countryside activity and the atmosphere becomes alive 
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Kye, E. The Captain’s house. Illus. by J. Coles- 
worthy. 250 pp. 73 X 5. , P. Davies 10/6 


Lams, G. F. Modern action and adventure. Illus. 


tm ) ty 


and fresh, but all too soon the glimpse is gone and the book 
becomes for the most part a flat and trivial affair with super- 
ficial characters and a slight and unimpressive story. 


This book, it seems to me, ‘contains what a great many 
child readers hope to find when they read a book. People like 
themselves in a recognisable world, involved, as they so yearn 
to be involved, in an ‘adventure.’ It is the twelfth of this 
author’s extremely competent children’s books. It is well- 
written, and the Highland setting (winter, coming home from 
school in the dusk, each house isolated after dark, doing the 
shopping, preparing for Christmas, skating on the loch) all 
lives in a delightfully real way. And here, as usual, is an out- 
rageously improbable plot. 

The Captain’s House was often empty, had a story attached 
to it, there was even a ghost. Then it is let. Will the new 
people be nice neighbours with children of the right age for 
Mollie to play with ? Better still, they prove to be mysterious, 
and have the son of the Prime Minister of Danubia locked up 
in the attic. Driving a sinister black car and skulking in the 
shrubbery, there are two men after the boy. Mollie helps, the 
enemy is foiled, everything turns out well. In time for Christ- 
mas, the ‘adventure’ is over and Mollie ironing her party frock 
and playing games in the drawing room while outside a wintry 
wind blows down the glen. 

As a fireside storyteller, able to build up authentic day to 
day life and make it suddenly flower into wild excitement, it 
seems to me that Miss Kyle is very good indeed. 
















208 pp. 73 X 5. . ‘i Harrap 9/65 
Here are a dozen or so fairly recent episodes which have 
about them those qualities of courage or resource or endurance 
about which the young of all ages delight to read. They range 
from an account of the Kon-Tiki expedition to the astonishing 
kidnapping of General Kreipe in Crete, and this book’s finest 
purpose will have been well-fulfilled if young readers are sent} 
from these short summaries to The Wooden Horse or The 
Man-eaters of Kumaon, to name only two of the original) 
sources. ‘There are some interesting photographs and maps to 
complete a production which should find a place in all school 
libraries. 
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book | LANDon, M. Anna and the — Illus. by M. Ayer. 
uper- 250 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ‘ Harrap 10/6 
In this shortened version of Anna and the King of Siam the 
usual result of abridgement is not noticeable since the main 
omissions are some of the wealth of detail and some of the 
10/6 more gruesome passages in the original story. 
many Anna Leonowens, an English girl who had lived most of 
e like | her life in the East, went with her young son in 1862 to teach 
yearn English at the court of the King of Siam, a monarch who was 
this avid for modern knowledge both for himself and his people, but 
well- at the same time continued the slavish traditions of his fore- 
from fathers. Anna, by dint of much hard work and perseverance, 
g the succeeded in making many changes, but her real success came 
») all when the young Chulalongkorn succeeded his father and began 
n out- to put Anna’s teachings into practice so that in less than a 
hundred years the country became completely revolutionised 
tached into a truly democratic and progressive state. 
e new Mrs. Landon has founded this most fascinating and re- 
Ze for markable story on Anna’s book and letters and the result can- 
eT10Uus, not fail to be interesting to all children who enjoy true and 
ced ~ unusual stories of other peoples and their daily lives, especially 
in the 


when, as in this case, the picture is presented with a sympathy 


ps, the and insight which nevertheless avoids any special pleading or 
vhrist- glossing of the facts. Recommended for all public and school 
’ frock libraries for children of fourteen up. 
wintry 
Lewis, C. S. The Voyage of the ‘Dawn Treader’. 
day to Illus. by P. Baynes. 223 pp. 8 X 5}. . Bles 10/6 
ent, it This, the third of Mr. Lewis’s books for children, contin- 
ues the adventures of Edmund and Lucy as they step once more 
into the imaginary land of Narnia and its surrounding seas and 
9/6) isles. This time they enter it through a bedroom picture, ac- 
h have companied by Cousin Eustace, and with Prince Caspian and 
urance other Narnians they set sail for the End of the World. The 
/ range story is rich with incident and adventure, colourful, vivid and 
nishing pulsating with the breath of life. This strange and allegorical 
; finest fantasy is no mere myth or fairytale, but one that is charged with 
re sent spiritual insight and significance. The story as a whole is a pic- 
r Th} ture of life and each event heightens and illumines our know- 
riginal } ledge and understanding of spiritual truths and values. Perhaps 
naps to the loveliest piece is that where Lucy, reading in the magicians 
school book, comes upon a spell, “for the refreshment of the spirit.” 


She reads entranced but all too soon the page is turned and 
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Lunpy J. E. The Scots fur traders. Illus. by 
E. Shenton. 242 pp. 8 X 5}. . H. Hamilton 10/6 












Lucy finds she cannot turn back. She remembers a story, how- 
ever, the loveliest story she had ever known, a story about a 
sword, a cup, a tree and a green hill. The adult can find 
riches and food for thought here while the child will enjoy the 
story for itself. It is a fast moving one that fascinates and 
attracts by its ingenuity of thought and originality of theme, and 
excitement enough to lure children:on. Meanwhile as they 
read, much may be gleaned unnoticed for spiritual stores and 
the book will leave a much needed bequest. 





This story is one in a series called the Land of the Free 
series published in the U.S.A. during the last few years. It 
tries to show American children something of the contribution 
made to American life by people from other countries, and 
although many of the books in this series probably would not 
interest English children, I cannot see how any English boy or 
girl could fail to be stirred by this story. 

Young Alan McGregor left Albany, New York State, in 
1810 to become a member of the Pacific Fur Company, newly 
formed by John Jacob Astor in an attempt to wrest some of the 
trade and power away from the British backed North-West 
Company who were gathering furs and claiming land right 
across the continent. Alan joined the company chiefly for the 
opportunity it presented to seek his elder brother Hugh, presum- 
ed drowned in the Pacific North West some years earlier. The 
voyage from New York around the Horn to the Columbia 
River is passed over quickly, but the hard work of building the 
trading post, the relationships with the Indians, sometimes 
friendly sometimes hostile, and the rivalry with the North-West 
Company are all vividly described. The author lives in Oregon 
and has already achieved success with an earlier story for child- 
ren which told of the Swiss settlers of Oregon’s Tillamook 
Valley, now she pays tribute to the courage and endurance of the 
Scotsmen who were the core of the Pacific Fur Company. She 
has taken the historical details and many of the characters from 
contemporary journals and they never clog the story but add to 
the vivid and exciting picture. Her characterisation is good and 
when at last Alan meets Hugh his understanding treatment of 
his now renegade brother is completely convincing. The only 
character who strains one’s credulity is Hyus, Alan’s pet cougar. 
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The author’s love of Oregon and her pride in the handful 
of men who challenged the all powerful North-West Company 
and were partly responsible for Oregon becoming part of the 
U.S.A. make an inspiring story. <A brief foreword and a map 
are most helpful and add greatly to one’s understanding of the 
history and geography of the country. The illustrations by 
Edward Shenton would have showed to greater advantage on 
better paper and the book contains far too many misprints. 


Matet, O. Beginner's luck. Illus. by F. Wegner. 
216 pp. 74 X 5. , ; Chatto & Windus 8/6 
Stories in which children miraculously become star ballet 
performers almost overnight seem as plentiful and as popular 
today as those favourites of a very recent yesterday, the pony 
club type of book. Beginner’s Luck will therefore automatically 
appeal to a number of young schoolgirls whose dream is to 
achieve fame in a ballet school. Of the three Mallory children, 
only Jenny, the middle one, really wanted to be a dancer. 
Victoria, the eldest, had other ideas, and James, the youngest, 
had no career ideas at all. However, the unexpected departure 
of Great-Aunt Horatia to Canada gave all three Mallorys the 
chance of making their way to Brunsden to find Aunt Cressida, 
who was on the stage. Funnily enough, they travelled (some- 
what illicitly) with a young man in the same company as 
Cressida; subsequently Cressida, Mike and the girls all got 
parts in a touring pantomime; Victoria, who’d never danced 
before, and wishful Jenny, both did well; James did quite 
improbable things with faked drawings; Mike came in for a 
fortune and married Cressida; and all ended happily with 
Great-Aunt Horatia fuming fruitlessly in the background. 
Credulity is strained in this story, and it seems a mistake 
to suggest that dancing fame comes so easily and with so little 
training. Miss Oriel Malet is an experienced novelist but one 
feels she hasn’t yet got quite the sure hand with children’s 
stories. 


Montcomery, R. Mister Jim. 156 pp. 8} X 54. 
Faber 8/6 
Among animal personalities further removed than the ape 
the grizzly bear, for all his known fierceness, has always been 
regarded as a lovable and comical fellow—at a safe distance. 
His clowning, his passion for honey, his knack of fishing, his 
ability to support himself on two legs and the cosy notion of 
his winter sleep have endeared him to those who care at all 
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for wild animals. Rutherford Montgomery’s Mister Jim has, 
therefore, an initial claim for affection and sympathy, a claim 
fortified by his situation as a very young bear who has wandered 
from the home of the Indian trapper who raised him and trained 
him as a domestic pet. His disposition is lazy and sunny. When 
not hungry he plays jokes on creatures normally his prey, 
romping like a shaggy tramp in his constant search for food, 
displaying his habits and propensities to the reader without 
a hint of text-book formality. Even the appearance of a poten- 


tial wild mate, Silvertip, fails to turn him to truly savage ways, ‘ 


though he learns from her circumspection and a new suspicion 
of men. Twined with the career of Mister Jim is a simple 
story of conflict between humans in which his own destiny is 
at stake. A neatly contrived conclusion makes Mister Jim the 
instrument of justice on behalf of his Indian friend and con- 
firms his own immunity. from pursuit. Mr. Montgomery does 
not spend a disproportionate amount of time on his human 
characters though they are distinctively drawn, but his in- 
corrigibly slumbrous Juan is a creation remarkable for its vivid 
economy. There are no dull pages in the quiet progress of this 
wild-life chronicle, but what a pity there are no illustrations— 
and illustrations comparable to those of Black Lightning re- 
viewed in these pages earlier this year. 


Perry, H. The Merry minstrel. Illus. by G. Dun- 
lop & M. Lee. 376 pp. 8} X 54... Blackie 12/6 


Anthologies of poems really suitable for children are still 
comparatively rare, comprehensive ones rarer still. | Messrs. 
Blackie’s latest contribution in this field has been worth waiting 
for. The material is catholic in choice, including traditional 
rhymes, established favourites of varying antiquity and modern 
children’s verse of first quality—a collection in fact attractive 
to children of all ages though containing items intended for the 
nursery or the kindergarten. The layout is lavish and the type 
large enough for the primary school without being irritatingly 
childish for senior readers. The numerous illustrations (at 
least one to every second page) are of unusual excellence and 
felicity, varying from the simple end-piece or ornament to the 
detailed scene or landscape, all executed with imagination 
matched with skill. It was a happy thought to transpose the 
scenic heading of W. H. Davies’s Leisure to the end-papers 
and so epitomise the happy atmosphere of the anthology they 
enclose. The author and title index and the alphabetical index 
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of first lines, though extensive, appear uncrowded. Indeed, 
taking into account the quality of its paper and binding the 
production is astonishingly good value for money in these times. 


Pick, J. B., Comp. The Phoenix dictionary of games. 

318 pp. 8 Xx i ~ Phoenix House 15/- 
This is a first-rate book. It is recommended with every 
confidence for the school reference library, the children’s library, 
every family’s bookshelf and the youth group. It contains the 
most entertainingly written accounts of all the popular games 
and of those less well-known. There are no illustrations. The 
index is admirably clear and accurate and the book is a hand- 
some production. Though there have been several similar books 

published during recent years, this is quite the best. 


Power, R. Redcap runs away. Illus. by C. W. Hodges. 
303 pp. 8 X 54. Cape 9/6 
I have only praise, and the’ highest praise, for this fine 
story of a boy’s adventure set in the period of the fourteenth 
century, and bringing in very persuasively some of the old tales 
and songs which the minstrels down the ages kept alive for us. 
Mainly about animals, these slip aptly and naturally out of the 
circumstances of Redcap’s adventures. Rhoda Power, with this 
her first long story, shows herself a storyteller indeed, and her 
tale is as lively as a pot of broth over a hot fire. 

Redcap is.the son of a village smith, and so bent on finding 
an almost legendary uncle who has become a minstrel and 
spends his life wandering the country over, that he runs away 
from home and joins a band of minstrels, becoming their tumb- 
ler and juggler and learning some of the tales which were 
everywhere demanded of these professional singers of songs and 
tellers of tales, by high and low alike. He ran into a good 
deal of trouble, and would have found himself in the stocks at 
one village if the holes had been small enough to hold his legs 
securely. Once he was carried off in the night by robbers. The 
scene changes constantly but the author lingers long enough 
over each for even a young reader to feel at home in it, to grasp 
the new characters, always so clearly and familiarly portrayed, 
and to enter into Redcap’s little affairs and feel the strength 
of his desire to go on searching for his uncle. 

What makes the book stand head and shoulders above its 
contemporaries, a story which if I am not mistaken will set a 
new standard for us in children’s stories (as Ransome’s 
Swallows and Amazons did in another way in 1930), is that 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from Redcap Runs Away (Cape) 


into it have been poured, full measure and running over, the 
fruit of a lifetime’s study and work in a loved subject, together 
with all the wisdom, and knowledge of truth and of “the way 
of the world” which life has taught its author. 

My one regret is that C. Walter Hodges, able as ever in 
his drawing, has made Redcap so much more than his nine 
years—a discrepancy with the text which children will be 
sharply aware of and, not understanding how it has come about, 
will be puzzled by. 


Eleanor Graham. 
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PupnEy, J. Monday adventure. Illus. by L. Kenyon. 
208 pp. 74 X 5. : ‘ Evans 8/6 
Holiday wanderings and explorations frequently provide 

a natural setting for excursions into danger. Though this point 

of departure has become almost a commonplace of junior fiction 

Mr. Pudney has managed to make his initial situation fresh 

and convincing and to lead on from it into a well-knit mystery 

in which a bogus film company engages in a treasure hunt 
assisted by scholarly research, a pirated radioactive element of 

‘ formidable potentialities and some midget submarines. The 
villains are ingenious if optimistic. With so many helpers ‘in 
the know’ it is astonishing that their secret had not leaked out 
before, though no doubt similar phenomena of loyal criminality 
could be paralleled in the old smuggling days. Readers of other 
Fred and I adventures may feel well acquainted with the prin- 
cipal figures of this story but new readers may find them lacking 
in individuality and personal characteristics. Even Uncle 
George, gruff and autocratic though he is meant to be, is very 
lightly sketched and quickly dismissed. If it were not for Ley 
Kenyon’s pleasant illustrations we should have little idea of the 
size and appearance of the two schoolboys who share this ad- 
venture. Though this cursory characterisation is becoming 
common in current publications it is a pity to allow it to inter- 
fere with the sense of intimacy which should pervade a series 
such as this. On the other hand Mr. Pudney’s clear, rapid 
prose is a model for stories of this sort and he leaves no loose 
ends in a plot which at its climax achieves a fair degree of 

















































intricacy. 
RAFTERY, ws Grey Lance. Illus. by J. Brook. 192 pp. 
74 X 5 , Lane 8/6 


A yearling wolf and his parents are caught in a storm; 
food is desperately short, but somehow they keep going. At 
, last, worn down by hunger, the parents make a false step, and 
are shot by a trapper. The inexperienced youngster gets trap- 
ped but is rescued by a boy, Don, who is holidaying on the 
edge of the wilds. He thinks the wolf is a lost police dog, 
christens him Grey Lance, and eventually tames and trains 
him to devoted service. 

A fine opening which calls for one’s sympathy with the 
wild animals and their patient, clever and courageous struggle 
to preserve their lives. The story tails off disappointingly with 
Don’s efforts to civilise Grey Lance. This part of the book 
is rather clumsily and unconvincingly handled, though every- 
one will be glad that the wolf-dog found a good home. 
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Rosinson, G. The Sign of the Golden Fish. Illus. 
by F. T. Chapman. 216 pp. 8 X 5}. H. Hamilton 10/6 









Fishsgutting and curing do not suggest a wildly exciting 
basis for a piece of historical fiction, but the more thoughtful 
among boy and girl readers will appreciate the value of this 
hum-drum aspect of Chris Tobey’s adventures in the newly- 
settled wilderness of Maine. The circumstances under which 
Chris and his friend Peter Trench jump ship in the Atlantic, 
pick up a shanghaied Indian and eventually reach Machigonne 
(Portland), fifty miles away, in their small rowing boat are 
sufficiently exciting to draw any reader well into the story. 
Chris finds that the parents he feared dead are still alive though 
absent, and he undertakes the conduct of his father’s fish-curing 
station until their return. Miss Robinson makes his task an 
interesting one, varying its apparent monotony with some 
alarm or difficulty from time to time. The book abounds 
in historical echoes of the Great Rebellion and its political and 
religious differences, the precarious existence of American set- 
tlers and the uncertainty of their relations with the native 
Indians. Through all runs the thread of the satisfaction derived 
from hard work in hard times in a hard country. The Puritan 
background does not overlay flashes of humour and hearty 
living and although Chris at the end remains in Machigonne 
when his family returns to England in The Great Angel, built 
to his father’s own plans, we know that happiness as well as 
hard work lies before him in the New World. 

The book is modestly but effectively illustrated in black 
and white by Frederick Chapman, and L. R. Tschirky provides 
a folding map delightfully ornamented and clearly arranged. 


Savitte, M. The Buckinghams at Ravenswyke. 
Illus. by A. Bush. 216 pp. 74 X 5. Evans 8/6 


A spy, concealed under an excessive number of aliases and 
disguises, is run to earth by the Buckinghams and their friend 
Charles Renislau. The Police, though kindly and reasonably 
competent, are, of course, unable to keep pace with the quick- 
witted teen-agers. Much of the incident of the story is really 
exciting especially the suspense of the search in the sinister junk 
shop for Charles’s kidnapped father, which is the high spot 
of the book. None of the people in the book quite come to 
life, except Juliet, the elder Buckingham, who is a convincing 
but not altogether likeable character. The background of 
Whitby, Robin Hood’s Bay, and the Yorkshire Moors is 
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interesting and skilfully introduced. The spy is finally rounded 
up in the very different setting of the Battersea Pleasure 
Gardens. 


The Schoolgirls pocket book. Illus. 160 pp. 6% X 44. 

Evans 5/- 

This small volume contains a miscellany of facts and 

figures including geographical, historical and domestic informa- 

tion. This information is necessarily fragmentary and scant and 
resembles that produced in a diary for the same clientele. It is 
doubtful whether the book will have much appeal and although 

its instructional value is useful from a general knowledge point 

of view, that value is impaired by its very brevity and diffusive- 


ness. 
SERRAILLIER, I. The Ballad of Kon-Tiki. Illus. by 
Severin. 71 pp. 74 X 5. Paper Boards. O.U.P. 7/6 


Mr Serraillier has already a firm reputation for his re- 
telling of fairy tales and fables in verse. His latest volume 
consists of the newly-completed Ballad of Kon-Tiki with half a 
dozen other poems previously published in The Weaver Birds. 
The Kon-Tiki poem is a distinct achievement in condensation, 
selecting the significant events of Heyerdahl’s epic journey with 
a fine instinct for what in another context might be called 
‘moments of truth’. His descriptions have the graphic power 
of Coleridge without the embarrassing intensity of Francis 
Thompson, and his occasional touches of humour evoke the 
situations of the unabridged original. The author’s exceptional 
contribution to junior literature lies in his peculiar bent for 
a humorous verse that never (except by intent) degenerates into 
the merely comic. It pervades and enlivens The Weaver Birds, 
The Ballad of St. Simeon, The Bishop and the Devil and St. 
Brenden and the Fishes, while The Fox and The Squirrel show 
he can be tender and serious as well. 

One cannot without extensive quotation describe the effect 
of Mr. Serraillier’s verse. It combines a modern idiom with 
the robustness of a Chaucer and the enterprise of a Browning, 
and something else. -It is, in fact, his own. Severin’s larger 
illustrations come close to matching the humour of the text but 
the triumphal end-piece which ought to have marked the con- 
clusion of Kon-Tiki is missing and the construction of the raft 
on the dust-cover conflicts with that of the poem within. Even 
if illustrations are expensive the book deserves better at the 
hands of the binders. 
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Illus. 40 pp. 
Black 5/- 

his little book does not set out to describe the basic 
steps for students of ballet, but to show the difficulties en- 
countered by beginners in actually ‘placing’ the body during 
early exercises at the barre. Before any movements are attempt- 
ed at all, the feet, back, head and arms must be in the correct 
positions, and constant attention must be given to this if good 
dancing is to result. Miss Sparger is consulting physiotherapist 
to the Sadlers Wells School, and her clear explanations of the 
difference between good and bad posture and the right use of 
arms and feet, together with the photographs, posed in practice 
dress by Miss Moira Shearer and a ten-year-old ballet student, 
will be most helpful for teachers to use with their pupils, or to 
young dancers who want to correct their mistakes. Even quite 
young children could learn a good deal from the pictures. 

There is an irritating misprint on page 30, and in the 
photograph on page 14, if the hand had been raised or moved 
forward slightly from the body, a better effect would have been 
produced. 


Beginning ballet. 


STONEHAM, C. T., The Dongoi Killer. Frontis. 
223 pp. 74 X5. «Cs . Museum Press 6/- 


An accident left two boys of seventeen and eighteen in 
charge of a small coffee farm in the wilds of Kenya. The farm 
was not paying, so when a substantial sum of money was offered 
for the head of a large rogue elephant which was terrorising 
the district there was nothing the boys could do but join in the 
hunt! There are many thrills, particularly with the added 
complications of interference from a band of murderers fleeing 
from justice, and the weird and frightening experiences of 
native superstitions. The story is saved from being a run-of- 
the-mill ‘reward’ by its convincing background because the 
author has first-hand knowledge of big-game hunting. There 
is enough adventure to prevent boys from realising that they 
have read this story several times before with different names 
and settings. A prize is offered for the three boys under six- 
teen years of age who, before December, 1952, send to the pub- 
lishers the best 250-word critical essay on the book. 


Tuomas, J. The Story of George Stephenson. Illus. 


by S. Chance. 173 pp. 8 X 5. O.U.P. 8/6 
This is a very readable life of the great engineer, and one 
should not complain if it be a little romanticised, particularly 
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Trine, A. S. Barry gets his wish. Illus. by C. 
Hough. 227 pp. 734 X 5. : O.U.P. 








as fair measures of credit are paid out to others, his contempor- 
aries and sometimes rivals, whose genius, or industry, or plain 
good luck was not so great as his own. After all, none by 
unremitting hard work and patient determination deserved 
better of fortune than did Stephenson. 

Mr. Thomas, then, pleasantly traces Stephenson’s career 
from the tiny cottage by the Wylam waggon-way, through his 
early exercises at the barre. Before any movements are attempt- 
must have been his greatest day, marred though it was by the 
fatal disaster to Huskisson, that on which the Manchester to 
Liverpool Railway was officially opened, opening too for the 
world a new and incalculable era. 

The book is admirably designed for birthdays, Christmas, 
or any other appropriate occasion, and recipients need by no 
means have qualified as train-spotters. 


8/6 

This is a very lightweight affair, sequel to Barry’s Exciting 
Year, in which the hero, son (as is stated rather often) of a 
window cleaner, obtains his much coveted entrance to “the 
Grammar.” The new experience of school life is barely des- 
cribed, and the story runs on in episodic style, rather in the 
William vein. It is likely to prove popular. 


Eleanor Graham 


Wiuttcock, C. D. Come fishing with me.  Iilus. 
166 pp. 74 X 5. ; ‘ ‘ ; Muller 10/6 


Mr. Willcock is casting into a well-fished river, so to 
speak, for the number of books on angling shows no sign of 
diminishing. It is, indeed, a proof of the eternal charm of 
this sport that, like cricket, men will talk about it in and out 
of season, and if they cannot be actually on the river or the 
lake, well, there is always the fireside and a book on the topic, 
and an addition to the library is always welcome. 

Mr. Willcock sets out expressly to initiate the young fish- 
erman and is likely to succeed admirably in arousing and main- 
taining enthusiasm, and in developing the care, patience and 
observation which he will need for his coarse fishing. The book 
is full of good ideas and sound learning imparted as to a small 
boy during a whole series of expeditions after different quarry. 
It is illustrated most effectively for its purpose. 
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Woop, W. H. The House in the sea. Illus. by 

I. Hofbauer. 207 pp. 8 X 5}. ‘ Harrap 8/6 
This book deals with the foiling of attempts by the wreckers 

of Prussia Cove to prevent the building of Winstanley’s light- 
house on the Eddystone Rock and, to complicate the situation 

still further, we have hints, and at last the veritable presence, 

of French agents, whose interest in the matter seems far froin 
clear. It is a well appointed book, pleasantly laid out on good 
paper (an attractive feature in these days), and it has admirable 


the historical setting is quite unreal, and although nothing is 
lost by the use of modern speech, contemporary slang at least 
might have been avoided. But what seems to be most plainly 
wrong with this well-meant work is an unfortunate and per- 
sistent archness. Mr. Wood, we are told, is a contributor to 
B.B.C. programmes, and whilst it may well be merely coinci- 
dence one-can hear only too clearly in this story the painful 
refinement of the Children’s Hour serial team putting character 
into these sentences and situations, and making violence sound 
ladylike. This is a pity, for Mr. Wood’s book is far from 
being a bad book. It has plot and incident enough and lacks 
only that degree of conviction which would make it come alive. 




















illustrations ; but we don’t believe a word of it. For one thing, ¢ 














FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Howarp, E. Pedlar’s girl. Frontis. 192 pp. 
74 X 5. ; : P : . , Lane 8/0 
Orphaned Lucy Taylor and her younger brother refused 

the safe home life offered by Uncle Reuben and chose instead 

life on the road with Uncle Adam in his caravan. Lucy also 
turned her back on an apparently desirable suitor in favour of 

a poor but dashing young artist. This highly romantic story 

will appeal to most young girls and is not in essence so improb- 

able as it may sound. It is pleasantly told in an amusing and 
sympathetic manner with much feeling for natural beauty and 

with only occasional lapses into a too adult sententiousness. 
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Lunp,,G. The Art of growing up. Illus. 88 pp. 
83 X 64. ‘ Educational Supply Association 7/6 
This book sets out to teach young girls how to be attractive, 
how to behave in public, how to choose and wear clothes and 
something about possible careers. It is precise, concise and 
often amusing and on the whole the advice and information is 
good and well suited to young girls. It is a pity that the author 
has not avoided a slightly patronising and occasionally arch 
style which spoils the excellent impression created by the com- 
‘ monsense and vigour of her initial approach. 


McAutiFrFe, W. R. Modern Asia explained. Maps. 
163 pp. 73 A - : ; Blackie 7/0 
Modern Asia Explained i is a severely practical work which 
attempts an explanation of the main contentious issues which 
face the people of this great continent, and indeed the whole 
world. For each country there is a short resumé of its histori- 
cal development, followed by a commentary on its present 
political and economic situation. Inevitably, there is a great 
deal of compression, the need for which occasionally leads the 
author into the kind of generalisation which it would be diffi- 
cult to justify in detail; but there can be no doubt that on the 
whole there is here a most useful guide to the appreciation of 
a very tangled set of problems. ‘The book is provided with 
effectively planned maps. 


Martin, B. Miracle at Carville. 256 pp. 8 X 54. 
John Lehmann 12/6 

Leprosy is a disease of which few people in this country 
ever think except in Biblical associations or occasionally through 
biographies of those who have selflessly tended the victims. 

This story of an American woman who suffered from the 
complaint for twenty years before being finally cured removes 
many popular misconceptions and gives much illuminating detail 
regarding treatment and the lives of the patients in hospital. 
It is a simple story of unexampled courage, patience and persist- 
ence and of practical determination to make the best of an 
almost intolerable situation. Throughout the reader is amazed 
at the heroic pertinacity which insists on active and corporate 

life in prison like conditions where the thread of hope for 
release is so tenuous as to be almost non-existent. More remark- 
able still is the vigour of the campaign waged against ignorance 
and for humaner conditions and the awakening of the popular 
conscience through newspaper publicity. 
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Profoundly religious, dispassionately factual, the book con- 
cludes on a happy and optimistic note including a statement from 
President Truman that “This fear (of leprosy) cannot be 
legislated out of existence. It can be dissipated only by 
knowledge of the facts.” ‘This book is recommended for public 
libraries and for older pupils in schools because of its moving 
sincerity and its contribution to basic truth and human welfare. 


Nett, R. Moon in Scorpio. 320 pp. 8 X 54. 

Hutchinson 12/6 
Though this story does not appeal to me personally as much 
as the author’s Mist over Pendle that is mainly because the 
theme itself is not so attractive. Laid partly in London and § Spo 
partly in Lancashire the fabric of the tale is thickly interwoven 
with plot and counterplot and high-lighted with more personal 
passions and conflicts. The period is 1679 shortly after the 
Titus Oates plot, fear and suspicion are everywhere rife and give 
rise to such persecution that it is difficult for any man to be 
certain even of apparent friends. The story is full of comings 
and goings, mystery and confusion and an ever mounting ten- 
sion, skilfully enhanced by the wild and stormy Lancashire 
scene and the terrifying picture of the Mohawks, Brisk Boys 
and other gangs who infest the dark, narrow London streets. 
Against all this violence the hero’s romance seems slight indeed, 
but in re-creating the historic period the author has achieved 
great success and the all pervading atmosphere will remain in 
the mind long after the story detail has been forgotten. This 
general impression, rather than detail, is the true value in any 

novel, but more particularly in the historical one. 


Ripce, A. Family album. 254 pp. 7 X 5. Faber 12/6 | We 

First written as a radio serial for the B.B.C. “Woman’s]_ | 
Hour,” the phenomenal success in the French town of Saint 
Etienne, birthplace of the Anglo-Dutch author, where the 
scene is laid would seem to be sufficient guarantee for the truth 
of this picture of life in France. 

The story is told by Dorothy Durand, an English teacher, 
brought up by her aunt. The only knowledge she has of her 
parents and particularly of her French father is contained in an 
album of portraits. After her aunt’s death Dorothy travels to 
Nimes in an endeavour to find her relatives. Thanks to the 
willing help of all and sundry with whom she comes in con- 
tact, the quest is successful and Dorothy and her cousins find 
happiness and romance, 
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Here is gaiety, humour, pathos, kindliness and the charm 
of good neighbourliness together with a freshness of outlook 
which is all too rare in the modern novel. Inevitable foibles are 
described with humour and understanding and the most insig- 
nificant character takes on its proper life and colour. Dorothy’s 
life as child and teacher in England is endowed with a 
breezier, robuster, more devious humour, while the volatile 
charm of the French almost leaps from the page. Alike for its 
intrinsic fascination as a story and as a valuable contribution to 
an understanding of French life and character this novel is re- 
commended for girls of fourteen up. 

SpoonER, G. Minority’s colt. 288 pp. 74 X 5. 
Cassell 9/6 

A good light novel about simple, excitable people in a 
world of horses and racing stables. Here are the wicked dark 
trainer, the honest young ex-serviceman, the lovely fiery girl 
who rides like a bird, and double-dealing, doping, trickery, to 
add suspense to the plot. On the whole it is told unpreten- 
tiously and speedily, but inaccurate images clog some pages— 
“Horses whose lineage stretched behind them almost as far as 
the curling white slipstreams of the Spitfires’”—what does that 
mean? The authentic background is the solid part of the book; 
early morning gallops, conversations in horse-boxes, drama of 
paddock and sale-ring. It will please readers who have grown 
out of ‘gymkhanas’ but remain devoted to the Noble Animal, 
who will swallow all the romance for the sake of such a desir- 
able horsy way of life. For those who seek only a love story, 
there may be too many hoof, rather than heart beats. 


Wone, J. S. Fifth Chinese daughter. Illus. by 
K. Uhl. 256 pp. 84 X 53. . Hurst & B. 15/- 
This modest autobiography—written in the third pefson 
as Chinese decorum requires—tells the story of a girl growing 
up in the Chinese community of San Francisco. Confucian 





precepts and standards of behaviour ruled the family and Jade 
Snow Wong was sternly trained from an early age to obey her 
parents without question and to accept the assumption that 
girls were naturally inferior to boys. The conflict of this 
background with the Western standards she met outside her 
own community and her struggle for independence and success 
are the themes of the book, and they are worked out in a set- 
ting of home, school, streets and shops, all vividly realized, and 
busy with varied and intensely human personalities. 
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In spite of its unusual setting there is much in this story 
of general appeal. The natural frustration of an intelligent 
and ambitious girl when her elder brother automatically 
receives the help with his college fees that is denied to her, the 
equally natural jealousy when a younger and prettier sister 
receives all the attention from relations, the problem of assert- 
ing her right to run her own life without alienating herself 
from her parents; all these will find a sympathetic reception. 
It is not, however, everybody’s book, for the author’s very sin- 
cerity prevents her from adding the touch of exaggeration that 
would heighten a scene or the suspense that would build up to a 
climax, and there are one or two sections that move rather too 
slowly. Above all she refuses to dramatise herself and the frus- 
trations and loneliness are presented without self pity while her 
struggles and eventual distinguished achievements are very 
modestly set down. She emerges from the book as a most like- 
able person, affectionate, courageous and sincere, and it is con- 
tact with her personality that will be the most valuable result 
of reading this book. 
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Contemporary accounts of epic 
voyages made by Elizabethan and 
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only. These exciting stories in- 
clude the last fight of the Revenge, 
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Crown 8vo, fully bound, 256 pages, 
illustrated probably 9/6 net 
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Illustrated with reproductions from 
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and here Mr Kennedy Cooke, 
following the pattern of his 
King Arthur of Britain and Sir 
Lancelot, has presented this story 
as a continuous narrative for 
modern readers, while still re- 
taining the traditional spirit of 
the originals. 

Crown 8vo, fully bound, 192 pages, 
illustrated probably 8/6 net 
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THE WOULD BE GOODS 


, illustrated. by NEW TREASURE 
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Jansson 
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THE STORY OF THE 
AMULET 





By E. Nesbit 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Bouverie House - Fleet Street - London * EC4 


For publication on October 21st. 


Amgus MacVicar’s 
TIGER MOUNTAIN 


A book which thousands of young listeners to BBC 
Children’s Hour have eagerly awaited since its first radio 
serialisation. Top of Request Week, this brilliant adven- 
ture story takes the reader from the Highlands of Scotland 
to the wilds of South America. ‘Tllustrated, 9s 6d net. 


Patricia Lynch’s 
BROGEEN FOLLOWS THE MAGIC TUNE 


The first of a new series by the distinguished Irish writer 
featuring the leprechaun, Brogeen the incomparable shoe- 
maker, who is so fond of strangers that he is sure to be 
out seeking adventure among mortals. How he meets the 
quarrelsome Batt Kelly, the wandering fiddler, and the 
extraordinary adventures that follow, is a strange and 
delightful story. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum, 10s 6d net. 
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FOR NINEPENCE 


We have pleasure in offering you a reinforced cloth-bound 

edition of all the latest and forthcoming Bodley Head 

children’s books at ninepence above the publisher’s 
Linson bound editions. 
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North for Adventure 
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The Greymouse Family 
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The Wonderful Farm 
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Black Bass Rock 
Moon Ahead 
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